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| Weather Forecasting— How Far Can We Gor oP? 


BB : ae eas By GEORGE AUBOURNE CLARKE 


y T would be no exaggeration to say that, by its regular 
issue of the official weather forecasts, the B.B.C. has 
achieved. an end which otherwise would not have 
been attained. Prior to the initiation of this service, 
the forecasts had never been brought prominently to 


always been disinclined to regard them seriously. 

J But this phase passed when it became apparent that 

Sche. ‘main features of the forecasts were being justified 

ety the weather which followed, and today the tendency 

is for the public to take an intelligent interest in the 

y endeavours of our Meteorological Office to elucidate the 
 -mysteries of weather variations. 

The weather forecasts, as issued by the B.B. ins are 
made to cover wide areas, such as ‘our north-west coasts” : 
“the south-east’, etc.,.thus indicating the regional distri- 
bution of the ‘different. kinds of weather likely to be 
. experienced, and are given only in broad, general terms; 
_ but for official purposes the forecasts are drawn up in 
greater detail. The British Isles are divided into twenty 
ate ‘districts’, and for each district or group of dis- 
‘icts, as the circumstances may determine, a forecast is 
de. So great are the vagaries of our weather that there 
times when a single forecast may apply to practically 
whole of our islands, while on the other hand con- 
tae variations may be experienced even within the 
of any one of the above-mentioned districts. 

the. general public, and especially to the holiday-maker, 
> or ‘no rain’ is the all-important factor of the forecast, 
when the forecast speaks of ‘local showers’ or ‘rain in 
es’ it is apt to be judged as correct or incorrect 
tow ether t rain ‘tid or did not fall at a particular 


the notice of the general public, who, indeed, had 


4 


place. A moment’s consideration will, however, demon- 
strate the correctness of the forecast, because the chief 


feature of ‘showers’ is their localised and temporary 


character. 

- Some of these districts cover so extensive an area that 
within their boundaries there is much diversity of surface 
features in the form of hills or mountains which have a con- 
siderable effect upon the rainfall, while in other cases the 
sea-shore may modify the weather experienced inland. For 
example, it is by no means uncommon, when thunder- 
storms have been forecast, for a moderately strong sea 
breeze to set in on the north-east coast and maintain fair 


- weather along that coast while thunderstorms or heavy 


showers are taking place a few miles inland. It will there- 
fore be easy to realise that even the district forecast is at 
times subject to local modification, and to prepare fore- 


casts which would be accurate for every locality would be © 


impracticable in present circumstances. 

Now let us examine the problems that our forecasters 
have to solve. They have to examine the complete weather 
situation at the moment, to analyse as far as possible its 
structure, to estimate the direction in which it is likely 
to move, and the velocity of that movement. That in 
itself is a task of no small magnitude, but does not com- 
plete their work. In addition, they have to determine 
what is taking place in the moving air masses as time 
elapses, and how the weather-system may be affected as 
it moves from sea to land. If within the weather-system 
there exist any sharply defined or sudden changes of 
weather, the time of the arrival of those changes at different 
places must also be estimated. 


To do all this successfully calls naturally for a high 


eae 


_. <a 
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Cirrus-cloud—the forerunner of a ‘depression’ 


degree of organisation. From a vast network of meteoro- 
logical stations, not only in ‘our own country but also all 
over Western Europe, and even from such far-flung 
outposts of civilisation as Greenland, Spitsbergen, Jan 
Mayen and Bear Island, and also from numerous. ships 
out on the Atlantic Ocean, telegraphic reports are sent 
in code to the Meteorological Office in London. These 
reports Contain observations of ‘all the meteorological 
elements, and- of the state of weather at the various 
stations, and because the observations are made simul- 
taneously everywhere, they give, when plotted on the 
chart, an instantaneous picture of the weather distribution 
over the whole area under review. These simultaneous 
messages are sent thrice daily, at 7 a.m., I p.m. and 6 p.m. 
Greenwich Mean Time.-In addition, from. certain 
observing stations, details of the state of matters in the air 
at considerable heights above the surface are obtained, 
such as the direction and velocity of the winds at various 
levels, the movement of the clouds, and the changes of 
the temperature of the air with height. These latter 
observations are very important as indications of what 
developments are likely to’ take place in the weather- 
system. : 

Now listeners to the weather forecast have heard much 
talk of ‘anticyclones’ and ‘depressions’ and have gathered 
from the remarks. made that anticyclones are to be 
regarded as areas of good weather, while depressions are 
associated with rain, gales, or general bad weather. Both 
these systems are characterised by certain states of the 
barometer, the commonly accepted idea being that a 
high and steady barometer is associated with an anti- 
cyclone, whereas the depression is distinguished by a 
barometer which falls rapidly to a low level as the depres- 
sion approaches and then risés when the centre of the 
depression has passed ‘over. The ‘barometer reading at 
any station indicates simply the pressure of the atmos- 
phere at that place, and, because of the afore-mentioned 


variable and changeable within short periods that 


Photograph by the Author 


association of pressure changes with weather changes, the 
barometric readings form a very -convenient-basis from 
which to draw up a weather map. f 

When the barometric readings from all the stations are 
plotted on the chart, lines are drawn connecting those sta- 
tions having similar values of pressure and the result is some- 
what as shown in Fig. 1 on page 300. Thelines resemble the 
contour lines ona survey map and enclose areas of high and 
low pressure; these areas are respectively the anticyclones 
and depressions which have just been referred to. Both 
these types of pressure distribution “are~ continually 
changing their position and shape, and it is these changes 
which our forecasters have to anticipate or ‘forecast’. It is 
obvious therefore, that when the changes are slight and 
slow, a forecast can be made for a longer period in'advance 
‘than can be done when changes are violent and ‘rapid. 
Anticyclones are-on the average more enduring than de- 
pressions, they travel more slowly, and often remain nearly 
‘stationary over a region for more than a week. In such cases 
accurate forecasts can be made for several days in advance. 
But with depressions matters are different, for’ these 
weather systems have a habit of moving with considerable 
velocity, usually from 15 to 30 miles an hour. When their 
path lies across our islands the depressions are therefore 
‘come and gone sometimes in less than a day, and‘in that 
‘time we shall have had all the changes of weather con- 
tained within their boundaries. Forecasts are then limited 
‘to about 24 hours ahead with a ‘further outlook’ if the 
‘situation justifies it. . Ge & Til eas 


There is not room within ‘the scope of this short article 


‘to describe the structure of depressions, but it may be re- 
marked that often they have the habit of appearing in “fa- 


-milies’, several following-each other in. rapid. succession ~ 


along approximately the same path. Weather PRY pe 
possible forecast would be ‘continuing unsettled’. 
Perhaps it is not generally realised that our position off 
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The turbulent heads of cumulo-nimbus 


the north-western coast of Europe exposes our islands to 
very disturbed weather conditions. That is because we lie 
close to the main ‘depression-track’ which spans the At- 
lantic from the Gulf of St. Lawrence past the south of Ice- 
land to the Norwegian coasts. A glance at Fig. 2 will make 
it evident why this region should be so stormy. Bad 


Photograph: A.C. Banfield 


foretold—in other words to introduce a system of long- 
range forecasting. In India the character of the monsoons 
can be predicted with considerable success by taking into 
account previous weather in other parts of the globe, anda 
great deal of work on similar lines has been done for other 
parts of the world. It has been found, for example, that, if 
the north-easterly trade-winds in the Atlantic are 
weaker than normal in any year, then in the 
following year the seasons in the British Islands 


tend to be wet. It is obvious that, in studying 


the atmosphere, it must be taken as a whole, and 


certain events in-some parts of it. must naturally 


have. their, repercussions in other places sub- 
sequently, so that, if we could once discover the 


factors which control these events and their sub- 


sequent effects, we should be able to form some 
idea of the general character of the weather for 
some months or perhaps even a year ahead. 


Such an achievement is not yet possible, but 


meteorologists are working hard with that end in 


view. Let it be remembered that meteorology as 


a science is still very young, that new facts 
about the earth’s atmosphere are coming to light 
with stimulating frequency, and that what is not 


possible today in the matter of weather-fore- 


casting may be easy of achievement in the not- 


too-distant future. 


al 


Fig. 1—High and low pressure areas. Depressions over ———— VEX 

Labrador and the British Isles, and an anticyclone over a = a —=— J © 

the Atlantic. Figures show height of barometer in =; = = ———— == 6 _—— 2 Oa 
millibars = ° SS —————— % a 

a = pe —— (SSS a “s 

weather is produced wherever massesofcoldand [> 2 Ee we Ss é oo 

warm moisture-laden air tend to converge, andin : — y / == == | 

the map it will be seen that the warm Gulf Stream ; = SS» 

Drift flowing north-eastwards is met on its left \ A at 9 = 

flank by cold ocean currents flowing southwards = , ees a 7, S Y= 

down past Labrador and past the east coast of = = ‘ pera Tp 

Greenland. Accompanying these ocean currents { ; et 


are prevailing winds from similar directions. 
There is an average wind drift from south-west- 
ward across the North Atlantic and this wind is 


warm and moisture-laden; it is met in its ad- _—_|.----- 


vance by icy winds blowing from off the great 
ice-field of Green!and, and down from the polar 
seas. In some years the cold winds spread farther 
south than usual; the depression-track also then 
moves further south and lies more over our 
islands;' in such years we have more stormy 
weather. This fact has naturally encouraged me- 
teorologists to seek for some method whereby the 
weather of a season or a year ahead might be 


ic 


o° 


is 


Fig. 2—Where depressions have their origin 
ons Warm winds ==> 
—_——~ Coldwinds cm 


Warm ocean currents 
Cold ocean currents 
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Cumulo-nimbus—the April-shower cloud 
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. irregulars, 


corps, 


~ King Feisul’s 


_. Mosul, in the hope, 
- of, rather, I should 


; 


as 


ee 


ox ae 


As + Chief of Staff to Sir mer NABiond in front after the War, Commodore Charlton he fi rst-hand contact oh te ; ft, ‘ } 
ee and their Patriarch, whose trouble with Iraq is at present the cause of such anxiety in the Near East ~ ng 


HE unhappy little Raia nation, Christian in 
faith, under their young Patriarch, are again in. 


Kingdom of Iraq, newly a member of the League 


of Netois: From a world-wide power in ancient ‘history, they: 


have shrunk into the occupation of a comparatively small dis- 
trict near the head waters of the Tigris, between Mosul and © 


Eastern Kurdistan. There is no coming down like a wolf on with them. The reason for this partiality for. the French 


the fold any more for them. Until a few days ago, not many 
people, I expect, knew of their continued existence, or had 
heard of Mar Shimum, the curious sounding name of their 
‘religious leader, 


I met the present Mar Shimum on several occasions during 


_ the time that Sir John Salmond held the ages command. In? 
those days, all the — / 

disposable infantry, 

supplemented by 
and a 
nondescript camel 
on the left 
flank, commanded 
by the Emir Said, - 


younger brother, was _ 
concentrated in the . 
north, in and around 


perhaps say, in the © 

_ expectation, that the 
Turks would invade 

- Traquan territory 
over the frontier of © 
_ Kurdistan; and, as ~ 

Chief of Staff to Sir 


John Salmond, my dite took: me up byair SET as Ore pode : 
many times. Mar Shimum 'had been forced to flee from 


Qudshani, the seat of the Patriarchate in Kurdistan, and was liv- 


ing in Mosul, for the simple and satisfactory reason that it was in_ 
the highest degree unsafe for him to live anywhere else. He was. 


- surrounded by enemies, chiefly Kurdish tribesmen, and his 


uncle, the former Patriarch, had been murdered in. -particu-_ 


larly treacherous and revolting circumstances only | a little time 


before. Not only was Mosul a haven to him on account of the” 


protection afforded by the British flag, but it was also largely 
garrisoned by Assyrian levies, his countrymen, and co- 


teligionists of course, who lived in a tented encampment with. 
their wives and families, and all of whom would have died in 


his defence. He was a mere boy then, handsome, slender and 


tall, and there was a pathos about him which was attributable, - 
of course, to his forlorn circumstance. It was difficult to accept 


the fact that the quiet wistful boy was the head of a Church. 


He was very friendlily disposed and conc ts to converse in spite ; 


of natural shyness. 
He went about in a long black casio dows to the heels, 


girdled with beads at the waist, and the only outward sign of 
his Patriarchate was a golden crucifix which he wore suspended ~ 
_ from the neck. Wherever Mar Shimum was to be found, there, - 


or not-far off, was his aunt, who looked after him, and chape- 


ee plump woman, then in young middle-age, and dressed in 


ewes hy aera) | 


ere clothes | in Bae peat of sot en 
; se . 


‘ | 
adieeecd her as Madame. She spoke French to vcateat y tae 


_ trouble with a Mohammedan power, in. this case the » The contrast between the aunt, indistinguishable from: a lady. 


Sketch-map showing districts inhabited by the Assyrian 1 mi inority in Iraq 


of the mission at Urmia which Archbishop Bensonestablished 


spite of centuries of persecution have remained extraordinarily s 
tenacious of their Christianity. Perhaps the main difference 


bye, are always celibate, and for that reason, although here- 
_ ditary, the office never descends in a true line. Usually a 


Tchad from’an Assyrian clerk working in the Headquarters — 
- Office whom I used to employ on scroll copying in his spare ie 


- childhood upwards. e: 
_roned him in lawful guardianship. She was a handsome, 


fashion. We 


— ‘i Assyrians i in iT rouble 


By Air-Commodore L. E. O. CHARLTON oo ae ey aS 


and had, in fact, been brought up in a convent in France. 


one might meet on the Paris boulevards, and her. nephew, 
religiously garbed like a medieval monk, was amusing and 
-strange.. The boy also spoke French and I was forced to use 
my working knowledge of that language in order to converse : 


- language is curious and interesting. The Christian. com- 
munities inhabiting Armenia, Kurdistan and. parts of. ASia: a 
Minor, were separated from their fellow Christians i in. Europe . 
_ by the Empire of Turkey, and the danger became real at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century that they might be Ai 
destroyed by persecution. To Louis the Fourteenth of | poe Any 
~ therefore, His: ee | 
Most Catholic Ma* 5 ae 
- jesty, the Vatican 
entrusted their relig- 1 
ious welfare. Such = 
an astute monarch, 
i as. night.“ be).ex=. 27> ae 
“pected, , use nchis; # 
mandate for political = = 
as well as religious * 
:. PALE pos-6's4-4a0.d/-5 ae 
French-speaking, as ee 
an alternative tongue 
- for those who- are is 
bilingual, is to this 
day a remnant of © 
~ that influence. It is i; 
~ also accountable for 
~ the Syria of today 
being” French man- 
dated territory, and 
it ao ataias further, tlie presence in Mosul now of French 
Dominican monks, settled there for the last two hundred years. 
I remember hearing both Mar Shimum and his aunt refer 
gratefully to the interest which the Archbishopric of Canter- . . =?! 
bury had always taken in their people, with special mention Pati. 


BAGHDAD 


in 1866, with college and printing press complete. Religiously 
speaking, these Assyrians are Nestorian Christians; and in 


between. modern Nestorianism and orthodox Christianity is 
that, while showing the greatest devotion and veneration 
towards the blessed Virgin, they withhold from her the actual 
title of Mother of God. They use the sacraments, invoke 
saints, and offer prayers for the dead. The Patriarchs, by the 


brother’s son is chosen, and, failing that, the choice is made : 
from among members of the ‘episcopal family. All these details 


time; and the boy Patriarch was invested with an extra pathos _ 
in my eyes when I realised he was doomed: to caine fear 


» 
ge 


At great cost to themselves, the Assyrians took part * wit 
us during the War. They are a sturdily-built, whitey Me 
people, of i immense  bagtecttys and make first-rate see \ Aaa 
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An Assyrian Bishop, with two Deacons gnd a servant, on a preaching circuit through widely dispersed communities of the ancient sect of 
Nestorian Christians 


once they learn the significance of discipline. But that’s the 
rub. When first enlisted at Mosul as British levies after the 
War, they found themselves, with arms of precision in their 
hands, in a dominant position among blood foes, and were 
difficult to restrain. On one occasion they rioted against the 
townsmen of Mosul, with consequent bloodshed on both sides. 
It fell to. me to hold the subsequent inquiry, and I have never 
encountered more expertly mendacious witnesses. A Kurdish 
leader, strongly suspected of having murdered the former 


Patriarch, the uncle of the present Mar Shimum, became our 
ally, and was flown from Baghdad to Mosul en route to the 
locality which he had offered to-reduce. News of the impending 
arrival spread through the Assyrian encampment, and. only 
timely. knowledge, of the. intention afoot.coming to the ears 
of the British officers. prevented, his death at the hands of the 
excited levies, burning for revenge. Now they are in trouble 
again, and what the ultimate fate of the tiny nation, short of re- 
settlement in some other part of the world, is to be, who can tell? 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
_ of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wa. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Foreign, 193. 6d. Shorter 
periods, pro rata. 
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Canadian Beaudet 


DAPTATION of the British model to suit the 

distinctive needs and conditions of Canada is the 

basis of the recommendations made by Mr. 

| Gladstone Murray in his report to Mr. R. B. 
Bennett on the organisation of Canadian Broadcasting. 
‘Experience elsewhere’, he points out, ‘has proved the 
folly of trying to make broadcasting administration a 

_ Department of State. The arguments against this are as 
decisive as are the arguments against leaving broadcasting 
entirely i in the hands of private commercial interests’. The 
constitution of Canadian broadcasting, however, should 

not be a mere copy of some other constitution. The B.B.C. 

_ may indeed serve as a model, but Canadian broadcasting 
should develop on its own distinctive lines, availing itself 
of the best experience of the rest of the world. For in- 
stance, ‘in Great Britain the distinction between general 
legislative functions of the Board of Governors and the 
particular administrative functions of the Executive is 
established de facto but not de jure. If Canada makes the 
distincson de jure as well, then there is a guarantee of 

continuity which does not yet exist in Great Britain’. 

The financial basis which Mr. Murray proposes for 
Canadian broadcasting is rather different from that which 
is familiar to us in Britain. It envisages a combination of 
licence revenue with a limited revenue from advertisement 
—a halfway house between the British and the American 
systems; but not more than 5 per cent. of the programme 
period would be allocated to direct advertisement, and 
another 5 per cent. to indirect advertisement. Mr. 
Murray’s plan includes many features designed to safe- 
guard Canadian broadcasting from trouble arising from 
provincial and geographical difficulties, as well as from 
racial, linguistic, religious and political misunderstanding. 


machinery which will ensure that the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission keeps closely in touch with the 
ee principal t trends of public opinion and takes full account 
acl: of the views of listeners. The creation of advisory com- 


Department; and the atiecrive management of Press pub- 
Me 


Eee of ean new es ere necessary nae public g 


_ stances permit. — Ay nae 


ee ‘politics, and education, paths may be opened up similar 


He lays considerable stress upon the need for creating 


- fore there is no one short cut to music Paint 
the more musical, may to inhibit all em 


*The Psychology of Musical Appreciation. ByC. S. Myers. Manchester, 9 George § Street. Is. 6a, 


| 
and. understanding are to accompany each new pia 
ment of the broadcasting service. On the programme side 
immediate but cautious advance is advised, to ve che 


by more ambitious improvements _ later” on as cir 


‘In the fields of spranase Givalcere, in ‘music, fe ae 
drama, the lighter forms of entertainment, religion, — 


to those which have proved so acceptable in Great Britain. 2 
be 


But Canada cannot expect fully-grown radio. drama, ae 3 
National Symphony Orchestra, non-denominational. reli- 
gious services, or elaborate educational broadcasts to- 
spring suddenly 3 into being. Modest beginnings must be 
made, and again and again in his report Mr. Murray 
emphasises the prime importance of ‘the unfailing recog= 
nition of the priority of entertainment values in all depart- 
ments of programme work’. One of the most significant 

of his recommendations is concerned with the need for 
good announcing, a need which applies particularly i in the; = 

delivery of news bulletins. “There is herein’, says Mr. 
Murray, ‘a great opportunity to set a new standard for. 7a 
the North American continent. Announcing for the Com- 
mission should be a model of diction, arrangement and 
good taste. It is possible to create a tradition of enuncia- 
tion without imposing a uniform dialect’; and he rightly = 
adds that such good announcing would not only add to — 
the prestige and popularity of the Canadian Commission, — 
but would ‘convey a sense of repose which is not as encety i 
as it should be either i in Canada or the United States’. "et a 


<4 Week by Week - 


O much attention has been 1 paid in 1 recent yearstotheen- 
- couragement of musical appreciation thatitisrathersur- 
prising that so few attempts have been made preciselyto _ 
define in what suchappreciation consists. Dr.C.S.Myers 
in the Sixth Joule Memorial Lecture*, has now tried to make 
good this deficiency by analysing, anthropologically as it hoeie A 
the growth of man’s musical sense. He suggests that both speech 
and music, if we could trace them far enough back ‘might m4 
conceivably reach a common origin in sounds conveying a ~ 
pre-linguistic meaning, comparable to those vocal expressions 
of contentment, pain, alarm, anger, lust, etc., with which we 
are familiar in infra-human animal life’. Music is closely re- 
lated historically to speech, to bodily rhythmical movements —__ 
articularly dancing), and to sexual activity; but owing to 
individual mental differences the same music may show extra- 
ordinarily wide differences in the effect it produces on different 
persons. Dr. Myers outlines. four different attitudes which -. 
may arise in listening to music. The first takes the form of- the oa ‘ 
evocation of emotional experience, with a tendency to arouse 
movement or the desire for movement. The second may be 
ascribed to the Suggestive part of music, that is, its power 1. <G 
create pictures and phantasies in the mind. The third attitude 
is the critical or intellectual, where the listener concentrates 
on appraising the merit and technique of what he hears per- 
formed. The fourth arises where the music possesses a ‘char- 
acterising’ appeal, and is endowed by the listener with human — 4 
qualities, such as playfulness, daintiness, joviality, or sadness. 
Dr. Myers shows that three of these four attitudes correspond 
to primitive and deeply-rooted tendencies of mankind, nae : 
that the fourth, which is the most intellectual and least primi- 
tive, though it may be the highest, should not be exclusive | 
the others. Music has both emotional and intellectual 
which cannot necessarily be expressed i in words at all. 


- 


characterisation in their desire ‘to obtain 


ae 
_ from the intellectual contemplation of music, these are never. 
“permanently kept under control, but are ready to emerge from ~ 
____ their‘repression whenever they-have the opportunity to do so’; 


* * rer 


_ As may have been gathered from recent articles in our pages, 


the work of the excavator often contradicts long-established 
traditions and legends which have grown up on a literary 
basis. A recent and striking example of this is found in a case 
very near home. Tintagel Head in North Cornwall has long 
been famous for its stories‘of King Arthur and the knights of 
the Round Table. Local villagers have, indeed, lived and’ 


_ thrived on the romance of the story. The ancient castle whose 


ruins frown over the rugged cliffs is almost universally associ- 
ated with the romance. But of recent years cold water hes been 
thrown by the archeologists on the association of the place 
with the King. The castle is certainly not earlier than the 
twelfth century and the whole romance is generally believed 
to have originated elsewhere. Now excavations carried out by 


- the Office of Works have shown that before the castle was 


built the peninsula of Tintagel Head was the site of a monas- 
tery of Celtic monks, built after the Irish manner, perhaps 


indeed founded from the coasts of Ireland opposite, whence so 


much missionary work came to Britain. The excavations have 
revealed a group of lowly buildings perched on the cliff sides, 
not unlike the cells of the monks of Mount Athos that are 
scattered on the cliff face of that mountain in the sea. Tintagel 
can thus claim to have an importance transcending the associ- 
ation with Arthur and transforming it into one of the great 
centres whence the Christian faith was spread in West Britain. 
The monastery so revealed is thought to belong to the ninth 
century and no trace of any castle of the Arthurian period has 
been found. But Roman influence was prominent in this part 


~ of Cornwall and Roman remains may yet turn up on this site. 


This may modify our views on the Arthurian connection, for 
Arthur was after all a late Romanised Briton. But so far only 
the smallest hints of Roman occupation have been found. In 
the main the cycle of Arthurian legends must be said to have so 
tenuous a hold on the district that Tintagel can no longer claim 
to be the great centre of all Arthurian romance which it has so 
long claimed to be. Even its name is non-Arthurian and 
probably Irish-Celtic in origin. 


x * x 


It is surely significant that the present boom in Shakespeare 
should so exactly have coincided with the general process of 
brightening-up England which, with the sun as chief agent, 
has been carried on so effectively this summer. The Open-Air 
Theatre will, in a week or two, bring to an end an unexpectedly 
successful season, with ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ drawing 
hundreds to Regent’s Park every night for the last ten weeks 
or so, There were things to carp at in the performance of 
course; particularly the annoying trick of turning passages in 
blank verse, presumably never intended to be sung, into sort 
of grand-opera arias. But in general actors, dancers, weather, 
trees and moon combined to make the production quite 
delightful; and the most delightful thing about. it was the 
entire absence of that smug virtuous and dutiful air that so 
often hangs about the performance of Shakespeare, closely 
associated with parents bringing their children because they 
feel they ought, and teachers their classes because this play 
has been set for the next school certificate examination. No 
oneat the Open Air Theatre seemed to have. come from a sense 


_ of duty; everyone was there—lolling at ease in deck chairs in 


comfortable clothes—entirely to enjoy themselves. And the 
result was that those clowns’ jokes, perhaps not very good 
jokes, which seldom raise a smile indoors, were heard with 
hearty laughs in Regent’s Park. It has been much the same 
story at Stratford, where for the first time the Birthday and 
Summer Festivals were run together, so that Shakespeare 
will have been playing there continuously for twenty-one 


___ weeks. The theatre, with its seats as comfortable as a cinema, 


its airy bars and lounges, its terrace over the river, its view of 


green fields over: water, its convenience for those who like to 


combine camping or Cotswold churches with playgoing, has 


Sat ip hint of duty about it; all is pleasure. It is no wonder that 
__ when the season ends on September 9, there will have been 
_ about 170,000 attendances. Shakespeare prospects for the 


autumn look equally good, with a great rush of distinguished 
‘West End actors to the Old Vic. for the first time—Athene 
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Seyler, Flora Robson, Ursula Jeans, Charles Laughton, Basil 
Gill. The programme shows-the usual enterprise of the Old 
Vic. management. Less. familiar plays are to be presented— 
‘Henry VIII’, ‘Measure for Measure’; Mme. Lopokova has 
been invited to appear in the opening play, ‘Twelfth Night’ 
(as Viola?); and special attention is‘to be given to the décor, 
Mr. Edward Bawden being entrusted with the new dresses 
and scenery for ‘The Tempest’. 


* * * 


In his article on Press Censorship at the Conference of the 
Institute of Journalists last week, Mr. J. R. Scott of the 
Manchester Guardian drew attention to some of the dangers 
which today threaten the old-established principle of freedom 
of the Press in the civilised world. He pointed out that the 
dangers came from within as well as from without. Not only 
were we living in an age when many people are beginning to 
value individual liberty less than order and efficiency, but 
‘more far reaching is the danger to the free expression of 
opinion which has resulted from the concentration of power 
into the hands of a few individuals’. As the influences of 
Parliament and of political meetings have declined, so the 
influence of newspapers has grown; but at the same time the 
number of persons who control these newspapers and their 
policy has diminished. ‘It cannot but be a considerable 
menace’, said Mr. Scott, ‘to effective freedom, that access to 
the minds of the people should be so largely controlled by a 
handful of men. Particularly is this so when the qualities by 
which they have achieved this position has little or no relation 
to the wise exercise of the power which it carries with it’. 
The greatest safeguard, he pointed out, against the under- 
mining of the freedom of the Press is the long tradition of 
freedom which has prevailed in this country. Our past history, 
our whole training, and the atmosphere of our thought 
constitute a formidable bulwark .of our liberties. ‘But if a 
watchful and educated public is the greatest safeguard for 
free Press, it is vitally important that the Press should uphold 
such standards and ideals as to be widely recognised as worthy 
of its freedom’, 
* * * 


The farmer’s lot, it seems, is never a happy one: for-either he 
is ruined in the short run by the failure of his crops; or he is 
likely to be ruined in the long run by their astounding success. 
And the necessity for some sort of agreement to be reached 
between the principal wheat-growing countries of the world 
arose chiefly because of the excellent harvests which were 
reaped during 1927 and 1928 and were followed by a sharp 
fall in the price of wheat. Mr. R. Ri Enfield, broadcasting on 
August 22, pointed out that instead of the lean years which 
might have been looked for after these years of plenty, subse- 
quent harvests were well up to average—and then in 1929 
came the beginnings of the world economic depression. ‘Both 
these factors’, he said, ‘tended to increase the excess of supply 
over demand, and led, as a consequence, to a continued in- 
crease in the stocks of wheat carried over from one year to 
the next. . . . The fall in world wheat prices has been coun- 
tered in recent years by the adoption of various methods, such 
as tariffs and quotas, for maintaining the internal price of 
wheat in most, if not all, importing countries. The effect of 
these measures has, of course, been to reduce the total volume 
of international trade in wheat, as is apparent from the trade 
statistics which show that the imports into European countries 
during 1932 amounted to only three-quarters of the average 
quantity imported during the last ten years’. This, in brief, 
was the state of affairs which led to the calling of various 
wheat conferences. The result of deliberations at the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome in 1931 was that the 
ten principal wheat-exporting countries met in London in the 
same year to discuss the possibility of regulating the supply 
of wheat placed on the world market; and this led in turn to 
last week’s International Conference on Wheat. The agree- 
ment which was reached at this conference last Friday pro- 
vides for a reduction by the principal wheat-exporting coun- 
tries of 15 per cent. of their wheat exports, and for the fixing of 
an international wheat price equivalent to 31s.a quarter. Econo- 
mically, the situation is entirely intelligible; practically, it must 
be difficult for—say—some of the contributors to our series of 
“Memoirs of the Unemployed’ to accept the paradox of semi- 
starvation in a world where the chief trouble with wheat is 
its superabundance. 
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a Social Force 


By LOW 


’ Previous articles by Low have dealt with ‘The Purpose of Caricature’ and ‘The Old Misiars of Caricature—Hogarth 
Gillray and Daumier’ 


HE Bolsheviks have never been thought lacking in 
appreciation of the value of picture propaganda. The 
plentiful inclusion of cartoons in their historical, 
educational and social establishments is an adequate 
recognition of the dignity and importance of the art of the 
cartoonist. Indeed; the Revolutionary Museums in Moscow 
and Leningrad, with every stage of the revolutionary progress 
illustrated by numérous cartoons, might give a superficial 
impression that it 
was a cartoonists’ 
revolution. The 
clubs and meeting- 
halls have their car- 
toons representing 
Lenin urging. on 
workers or © Stalin 
pointing meaningly 
to some factory or 
other. Go into a 
hospital and ask 
questions about in- 
fant mortality, and 
ten to one an official 
will produce. :car- 
toons’ in «different 
sizes ofa babe lying 
on a tomb to illu- 
minate his statistics. 
Go outside and you 
find on each side of 
the front door car- 
toons showing the 
evils of dirtiness or 
carelessness. Car- 
toons preaching 
temperance or ser- 
vice adorn hoard- 
ings along the public 
- highway; inthe style 
of our own adver- 
tising posters. Here 
-and there cartoons 
"on canvas streamers 
. stretch across the 
- road or from end to 
end of a building. 

The Parks of Culture and Rest have the best current ¢ar- 
toons on international politics reproduced in ‘colour, six feet 
high and mounted on trees to the brightening of the landscape 
and the edification of the multitude. As a variation there are 
caricatures in the round—large dummy comic figures of 
capitalist monsters like Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Poin- 

’ caré—standing about under the trees and in the open spaces 

for the dogs to sniff at. And in the side-shows where the 
holiday-makers play skittles they bowl over wooden effigies 
of bourgeois, kulaks and White-Russian generals. 

One of the surprises. of Russia to the spoon-fed traveller 
from the West is that Bolshevism_has an excellent comic paper. 
The lively, bright-coloured ‘satirical-weekly Crocodile of Mos- 

- cow, which recalls the best days of. Simplicissimus of Munich, 
_ circulates all over the Union. It is-(of course) a Government 


organ, a fact which keeps its wit to a ‘scheme of usefulness’. 


On its tenth birthday the paper searched its soul in character- 
- istic Russian fashion and produced illuminating statistics con- 


Russian. caricature of the Disarmament cance Epimof “ 


cerning its own jokes since inception. The more important 
categories of the flayed prove to be: (1) Drunks; (2) Impulsive 
officials; (3) Paper-wasters; (4) Bureaucrats; (5) Incompetent 
fools in Government service; (6) Opportunists; (7) ‘Gas-bags; 
(8) Fanatics; (9) Wanglers; and, running hard up, (10) erate | 
of Statistics. 
The Russians are certainly cartoon-minded. Obese the 
public appetite for pictorial satire revealed in the wall-news- 
papers, an essential 
feature of all apart- 
ment-houses, busi- 
_ness-offices, factor- 
ies and clubs. 
Almost every wall- 
newspaper has its 
cartoonist or car- 
toonists, most of 
them _ technically 
crude, but a sur- 
prisingly large pro- 
portion marked by 
a true caricatural 
raciness of ideas. In 
these wall-news= 
‘papers local ‘critic- 
ism is fair, free and 
not always amiable. 
Inagaolat Moscow, 
for instance, the 
wall-newspaper run 
by the prisoners will 
exhibit, say, a plea- 
sant series illustra- 
ting the dreams of 
certain prominent 
inmates — one 
dreaming of his girl, 
another dreaming of 
the new sports suit 
he is going to get 
when he gets out, 
~ andthat sort of thing 
—side by side with 
bitter cartoons 
- about the defects of 
the gaol - shower- 
shéth: and the shocking state of the gaol tools. In other 
‘institutions will hang acid ‘fun’ at the expense of officials who 
“have failed -tocontribute what is considered to be their fair 
‘share to Government loans. 
‘This free use of public ridicule as a social corrective is a 
feature of present-day Russia. It is difficult for Boris, who 
“turned up tight to work yesterday, or for Olga, who has been 
loafing on the job lately, to resist the point of large colour car- 
toons fixed by order of their fellow-workers above their 
machines, representing them: respectively as a maudlin sot and — 
_a slip-shod slut. It is likewise difficult for. Ivan, who allows his - 


- flat at the apartment-house to get into an insanitary condition, 


to take no notice of a striking dtawing of a filthy hog posted 
- beside his front door by his fellow tenants. The regime, recog- 
- nising the inestimable value of this medium. of public opinion 
(except, of course, so far as itself is the object of adverse atten- 


tion), encourages and assists it by issuing ready-made posters, — 


of, say, the Camel or the Tortoise, commonly. accepted nen 


ac 
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—Reproof for those who ‘fall down’ under their jobs, with blank 
space for filling in the culprits’ names— * 


—And an incentive to hard work 
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bols in Russia of stupidity and sloth, with convenient blank 
space for filling in name or names, to, be publicly presented 
with loud jeers to deserving persons or departments. Other 
posters of the like kind apply to drunkenness, carelessness, 
speculation.or loose morals. Their presentation is an unenvi- 
able distinction. 

Although today several countries exercise censorship over 
caricature, Russia is the only one to encourage it officially as an 
arm of national education and persuasion. Though, if one may 
judge by the haste with which Herr Hitler has disembowelled 
and ‘reconstructed’ Simplicissimus, he is not unconscious of 
the potentialities involved in Germany. (On the other hand, 
Signor Mussolini explains the absence of comic papers in Italy 
by the fact that Italians have no sense of humour.) Elsewhere, 
in the main, caricature is merely an amusing feature of the 
press. It would seem that a commercial press preoccupied with 
purposeless entertainment must tend to be reactionary, if only 
because to the light-minded the entertainment-value pro of 
advancing ideas is less than the entertainment-value anti. I do 
not exclude from the category of entertainment the so-called 
‘serious’ cartoons that occasionally decorate newspapers, par- 
ticularly in the United States, for usually these are after all but 
disguised entertainment—a pleasant tickling of national selfish- 
ness, vanity or superstition. The art of the caricaturist is easily 
debased, he may win easy popularity by becoming a pro- 
fessional panderer to prejudice and a jeerer at aspirations 
towards new and nobler ideals. 

So far as brave new worlds are concerned, the established 
symbolism of popular cartooning is against them. The figures 
of Britannia, Columbia, La Belle France, Germania, John 
Bull, Uncle Sam, the British Lion, the Russian Bear, the 
American Eagle and the other shoddy waxworks still con- 
stitute with the bulk of newspaper readers the international 
language of symbols; all calculated to arouse narrow and ex- 
clusive sympathies. What price Brotherhood of Man, Univer- 
sal Love, Peace on Earth, Goodwill Toward Man? In such 
company Peace herself, with shop-worn dove and olive- 
branch, too often takes on the appearance of Britannia in 

. another dress. It was a foregone conclusion that the League of 
Nations should come to a long white beard or elastic-sided 
boots, sacrificed to make a nit-wit’s holiday. (Put a-long white 
beard or elastic-sided boots on a cartoon symbol and its doom 
is sealed.) 
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Cartoon by Low, reproduced by courtesy of ‘The Evening Standard’ 


Heaven, then, and commercial interests thus indicate the 
functions of the prostitute cartoonist. To entertain the grown-' 
up children at the expense of ‘cranks’ and to keep the pot ~ 
boiling on ‘patriotic’ occasions. The debasing influences upon 
this essentially idealistic art, however, proceed from associa- 
tions which are comparatively recent. Fortunately, the oppor- 
tunities multiply which encourage in other directions a re- 
vitalisation of the weapon of execration. 

Like others I receive by post heaps of pamphlets, leaflets, 
reports and circulars from various movements devoted to the 
worthy end‘of human happiness. The impression of dampness 
given off by this literature suggests that it might extinguish the 
most burning question. Why must propaganda for progressive 
causes be always so dull? Why do the messengers of wisdom 
about finance, economics, sex, education, disarmament, and 
the co-operative conduct of mankind think it necessary to 
appeal only to reasonable people? The unreasonable people 
who live by slogan and symbol are still in the majority and 
they often upset the applecart. Their psychological needs are 
not to be ignored and it is important that they should grow 
suitable association of ideas. Here, in the overthrow of obsolete 
ideas, caricature would be as useful as it is natural. This is 
what caricature is for. 

It was perhaps unlicensed caricature on the part of an 
American editor to publish after the late War a collection of 
portraits of the best-known cartoonists under the heading - 135 
‘The Men Who Won the War’; but let those who smile con- , 
sider also the effect, had these cartoonists worked with equal é 
energy for Peace, instead. Imagine a group of internationally 
co-operating satirists today producing a weekly leaflet showing 
up nationalism and patriotism as ridiculous, and presenting _ 
war as a fool’s business, not so much horrible as plain silly. 
None of those posters, dignified by their horror, of air bombs 
falling on children, and of large hands holding bloody swords. 
None of your Mars stuff with helmets and armour. War would 
be personified as a stupid boob, not as a great big fellow all _ 
over blood and whiskers. The minor mortal boobs with war- 
like leanings would be exposed without their impressivepomp,  _ 
their great big black guns, their shiny swords. The subversion 
of their stupidity would be a joyful proceeding. Our cari- 
caturists would be irreverent. As Stephen Leacock truly said, 
‘Irreverence, reverently used, is a valuable instrument in the = 
progress of humanity’. ; (nt gig 1 a 


- 


_ today and will run for six nights. Sir Frederick 
. . Gowland Hopkins, President of the Royal Society, 
4 the President this year, is going to discuss in his 
address some of the chemical aspects of life. This is certain 
to be good; not fearfully ‘popular’, perhaps, but definitely 
good, and, being biological, helpful. Another aspect of life— 
the mechanical view—is the subject of Dr. J. Gray’s address 
‘to the Zoology Section. Three of the Sections are staging a 
discussion on genetics, so it is obvious that ‘life’ is one of the 
major topics of interest this year. If the preacher of the 
__ Association sermon has not already prepared his discourse 
he might do worse than take his cue from this fact and choose 
as text St. John x, 10. In the Mathematics and Physics Section 
a third Cambridge man, Sir Gilbert Walker, is speaking on 
a subject of wide public interest, seasonal weather and its 
prediction; a fourth, Lord Rutherford, on the recent excep- 
tionally interesting work on atomic transmutation; and a 
fifth, Sir Arthur Eddington, on the expanding universe. 
Outside of the more particular sciences the non-Cambridge 
gang is having a look-in. ‘Science and Business’ describes 
shortly much of their activity. Education is stressing this year 
training for administration and business, Agriculture the 
production and distribution of milk in relation -to nutrition 
and disease, and Economics organisation as a_ technical 
problem. The evening lectures, when star lecturers are put 
on to edify the whole Association, are being given this year 
by Professor Jocelyn Thorpe and Sir Josiah Stamp. The 
former, deserting his organic chemistry for an evening, 
_ will discuss and demonstrate safety in mines; the latter 
will answer the provocative question ‘Must Science ruin 
Economic Progress?’ A notion has got about this year that the 
Association is not going to be ‘very exciting’—the numbers 
intending to visit Leicester are less than the executive would 
wish—but it is difficult to see what more can be done for the 
disgruntled absentees. Do they think that the physical and 
biological sciences are on the decline? Or do they think that 
there is too much talkee-talkee on economics and education 
in the Association’s programme? 
, x * x 
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’ ..The first seventeen Fellows on the new Leverhulme found- 
ation were announced recently. These happy people are 
older as a class than those to whom scholarships, fellowships 
and emoluments of that kind are usually given. They are people 
who have done research but whose time for its continuance 

_ is curtailed by work of an administrative or other routine 
character which has to be done if they are to draw their 
salaries. The idea of helping this class of persons is excellent 
and it is hoped that those appointed will justify their choice. 
The proposed subjects of research coyer a very large range; 
if the results could all be published under one. cover, when 
they become available, the book would make good mixed read- 
ing for a reader of wide interests. One of the Fellows is going 
out to the Great Rift Valley in East Africa to do gravity and 
magnetic measurements. Another—a Scots geneticist—pro- 

_ poses to spend a year on the Isle of Mull getting to know the 

Scottish red deer there individually. A thirds a retired colonel 

- of the Indian Army, proposes to do-anthropological and lin- 
_ guistic research in one of the regions of the Karakoram and 

_ Hindu Kush. Less exciting but no less interesting subjects are 

¥ proposed by those who are staying at home. One of the 

_ research staff of ‘Metro-Vick’ is going to see whether it is 

' possible to make a completely spherical optical surface. A 

_ graduate of Glasgow will work on Arabian music and one of 

_ our best Shakespearean scholars. will leave academic work to 

_ work full time on Shakespeare’s text. A. master at Marl- 

_ borough has invented a process for taking photographs at a 

__yery rapid rate which can be applied to microscopic objects, 

BAe dod ail now be absolved from school work. I notice that one 

- or two Oxford and Cambridge dons have crept into the list. 

_ Surely they do not belong to the obvious classes of persons 

need to be saved from routine work. They may not be 

‘a very high stipend, but they are better off than their 
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= The British Ass.——Leverhulme Fellowships——Time Estimation 


HE British Association opens at Leicester a week 


ae eee 
fellows at other universities. They are not overworked; they 
have half the weeks of the year entirely to themselves. There 
were four hundred applicants for the seventeen fellowships 
this year. Next time I fancy the numbers will be nearer a 
thousand. 
* * * : 

How accurately can intervals of time be determined without 
any conscious employment of instruments? Hugo Miinster- 
berg used to play a simple trick on his psychology class at 
Harvard every year. He would tell them that he was about to 
strike a gong twice and that they were to do their best to 
determine the short interval between the blows. The time was 
usually 10 seconds. The estimates were always amazing in 
their variety; they would range from one second to more than 
a minute and averaged much more than the actual interval. 
The Professor would then dilate upon the fallibility of human 
testimony, especially with respect to time, and improve the 
occasion in his characteristic way. I never took his pessimistic 
view of this question. We know perfectly well that our judg- 
ments of some time intervals can be very accurate. (We wake 
up in the middle of the night and shortly afterwards hear a 
clock beginning to strike the hour. We guess that it is 4 a.m., 
and it is 4 a.m., or that it is 2 in the morning, and it is 2 in the 
morning. These are not happy coincidences. It is true we make 
egregious errors, but in the main we are almost uncannily 
correct in judging the hour through the night. Again, the 
trick of waking up at an early hour by ‘willing’ the time the 
night before comes off so often that it is not a trick; it cannot 
be explained by coincidence.) I argued, therefore, that with a 
little practice one could estimate short intervals of time pretty 
accurately, especially if one had been trained to observe care- 
fully and had had some practice in time measurement with a 
stop-watch. In the days when I knew Miinsterberg, more than 
twenty years ago, I used to do hundreds of measurements with 
a stop-watch daily, so that it was simpler for me to do the some- 
what tedious experiments myself than to worry someone else. 


I found then that a minute could be estimated accurately and . 


regularly within two seconds and five minutes within five 
seconds. When I tried to estimate:twenty minutes I found 
that I was often as much as two minutes too small. Intervals 
of one to five hours I eventually succeeded in getting correct to 
within ten minutes. The short intervals, however, were more 
interesting than the long. I did the former by counting, the 
latter by apparently a random guess. In recent years I have 
repeated the work from time to time to see if I have got better 
or worse at it, and, last week, idling on holiday, I did a long 
series of the old experiments. My best ‘distances’ were again 
one minute and five minutes; I was again akout 10 per cent. 
short on times of twenty minutes and upwards. I give some 
of the successive shots at one minute (to the nearest second): 
63, 61, 62, 58, 60, 59, 63, 61, 62, 59, 58, 59, 63; these average 
61. For five minutes (in seconds): 293, 305, 298, 293, 302, 395, 
297, 295; these average 298. My method is simple. I snap the 
stop-watch, count the required number, count § per cent, of 
the required number, and. then stop the watch and record. 
My success depends upon judging accurately an interval 
which is not a second but happens to be 5 per cent, shorter 
than a second: a sixty-third of a minute. My failure in esti- 
mating intervals like twenty or thirty minutes is, I think, due 
to my inability to. reckon the interval accurately for so long; 
after about ten minutes my counts become a little too. quick. 
It would be interesting to know if readers have had similar 
experiences of time-measurement to mine. Why is it that I 
can judge the sixty-third of a minute so accurately? Some 
rhythm in the body is the stock explanation. But which? My 
pulse is $7, my respiration 16 or 17 to the minute; when I walk 
I do from 126 to 132 paces per minute. I know no others. None 
of these is obviously connected with 63 unless it be the num- 
ber of times I put out one of my legs when walking not too 
quickly. Probably everybody has some private interval of 
time which can be counted regularly with practice for quite 
long periods. Once the exact relation between this interval 
and a second or a minute is known the rest is easy. 
A. S. RUSSELL 
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America 


By STANLEY CASSON . 
This article deals with Area VIL in the map published on page 4 of our issue of Fuly § 


RCHMOLOGY has acted as a brake’ upon the 
imaginative flights of historians of American history. 
The Spaniards have been represented on the one hand 
as the conquerors of a civilisation greater than their 
own, and on the other as the civilisers of a barbarism rude 
beyond - belief. The discovery last century that there were 
predecessors to the Aztecs of Spanish record came as a surprise 


Jadeite sculpture of the early Maya period, about 4 inches high 
British Museum 


to the historians. American and English exploration followed, 
and there emerged a wide knowledge of the civilisation now 
known as that of the Maya, which was soon recognised as being 
superior to anything which the Spaniards encountered and in 
itself a phenomenon of pre-Columbian culture without prece- 
dent. The area comprised by British Honduras, South Yucatan, 
the Republic of Honduras, and that of Guatemala, was found 
to contain the remains of many ruined cities which testified 
to an astonishing growth of cultured city-life in a remote.age. ; 
_ The discoveries, not yet fully examined by archeological 
method, were soon the prey of inexpert enthusiasts. The Maya 
were rapidly claimed as the Lost Ten Tribes, or the survivors 
of Atlantis, and identified with all the waifs and’ strays’ of 
illiterate antiquarianism. With Stonehenge and the Egyptian 
pyramids, the temples and. cities of the Maya ; shared the 
unenviable reputation of being associated with crank religions 
and fantastic historical heresies. The mere existence of a civilisa- 
tion in Central America was sufficient to tempt the, uncritical 
to derive that civilisation from any place other than, America 
itself. It was at once branded as immigrant Asiatic in origin, 
Cambodian-Chinese by derivation, or even Egyptian, brought 
by remote ‘Children of the Sun’. Even Easter Island—itself as 
romantic as Yucatan—was dragged in. But in the last two 
decades patient excavation not only in Central America but also 
in Mexico and in the Southern States has made. it possible 
to reconstruct at least an outline of American ancient history. 

It is now clear that the Maya were a people who established a 
city-life for some four-and-a-half centuries, beginning roughly 
about the first years of the Christian era. At present the main 
task of excavation is to find out their origin. For we only know 
them as a finished product. Whence they came and how they 
developed in the regions where they first. settled is obscure. 
Some hold them to be the descendants of the mound-builders 
of the Mississippi Valley who had, somehow, crossed the 
Gulf of Mexico: others that they were originally highlanders 
of the Central American mountains: others again that they were 
autochthonous and native: others that they were aliens of 
unknown origin who subdued a native population. Whoever 


they were, the problem will only be solved by another ten years” 


.scientific excavation to find the lowest levels of the oldest 


Maya cities. 
At the outset it must.be admitted that there are certain ele= 


‘ments in what we know of Maya culture to suggest east Asiatic 
contacts. But to argue from these to an Asiatic origin: of the 


Maya is hazardous. In the main the life of the Maya peoples 
was the life of the Stone Age transmuted into an elaborate 
city-civilisation. To us with our knowledge of metals this is 
difficult to envisage. Yet the Maya, with hardly any knowledge 
of metals at all, reached extremely high levels of art in stone- 
‘carving, painting, pottery-making and architecture. Indeed, 
as an artistic people, the Maya must rank with the most artistic 
in the world. Like the Asiatic nomads of the northern half of 
Asia, dealt with in a previous article, they had an instinctive 
feeling for design that was rately if ever purely naturalistic. 
‘Maya ornaments and Maya sculptures recall in character the 
‘Scythian and Siberian plaques and ornaments in which such 
high artistic taste was seen. But for animal figures the Maya 
artist prefers human, or human combined with animal into 
delightful patterns. Not that I would suggest the faintest 
contact with North Asiatic art: Maya designs are their own 
invention. 


A limited use of gold, a smattering of knowledge of copper 
and of an accidéntal natural alloy of copper and tin, which was 
in fact bronze, constituted their only knowledge of metal. 
All their tools were of stone or wood. Their art and architecture 
were achieved on the basis of a purely Stone Age technique. 
And yet, notwithstanding, they seem to have been of a pro- 
foundly mathematical turn of.mind and are responsible for 
an organisation of the calendar which had no equal in the 
ancient Old World. Their calendar was more exact than any 
before the present Gregorian. They also possessed a kind of 
syllabary, but no alphabet, and an elaborate system of glyphs 
or signs by which their dating was expressed. These last; 
alone of their written records, have been read, largely by the 
aid of surviving documents left by degenerate Maya descendants 
whom the Spaniards encountered in Yucatan. - Strangely 
enough, they are the only ancient people who invented a sign 
for zero, a matter in which not even the Greeks could claim 
equal mathematical invention. 
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Stone inscribed in Maya glyphs, from British Honduras 
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Their culture was apparently one of peace, and they had no 
fortifications and no weapons. Their precocious civilisation 
spread all over the region described, and further discovery 
Suggests that it established trade-contacts with New Mexico 
and Ecuador. But their Empire, if such it can be called, came 
to a rapid end. One by one their great cities were 

abandoned abruptly. It is estimated that some of their 
’ cities must have had Sembee which ran into hun- 
dreds of thousands. For some reason yet to be dis- 
’, Covered they abandoned them and moved to north 
- Yucatan where they rapidly degenerated. Semi-bar- 
baric peoples from the north pressed down and soon 
replaced them in Central America. The first of these 
were the Toltecs in the eighth century, and after them 
the Aztecs. Aztec records do not take us back earlier 
than the twelfth century A.D. 


Why this great civilisation came to an end we can 
- only speculate. Possibly their technical equipment, 
being that of a Stone Age, was unequal to deal with 
climatic and forest conditions. The richness of the 
Central American jungle and its rapid encroachment 
on civilised areas is notorious. With only stone axes it 
would be a hard fight to keep the jungle out. Perhaps 
an increased rainfall added to this difficulty the 
problem of malaria, which, with the breakdown of 
agriculture, would make their cities uninhabitable. 
Whatever the cause of their collapse, their cities were 
evacuated one by one within a few years. Nor are 
there to be found any signs of violent destruction. 
Probably we are faced with the strange phenomenon of a 
people artistically and intellectually gifted beyond the 
ordinary who turned their gifts to directions other than 
those of immediate importance. Faced by aconstant fight against 
the rudimentary dangers of nature, they preferred to turn their 
gifts to speculation, to religion, to mathematics and to art, 
without mastering those essentials of an inventive life which 
would enable them to survive. As such we can look on the 
Maya civilisation as one of the most interesting phases of 


The finest known example of Maya ceramic—a painted vase found at Guatemala 


human endeavour known to history. Probably religion played 
its part in the decline, for they were evidently an empire 
organised on a theocratic basis. However that may be, they will 
stand for all time as a warning of the cynical rewards which are 
meted out to those who pay excessive respect to the spiritual 


s of man. 
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In view of the obvious necessity to add authentic knowledge, 
_ based on properly controlled excavation, to what we know of 
Maya culture, the British Museum undertook in 1927 a series of 
campaigns on the site known as Lubaatun, some fifty miles 
from the coast in British Honduras. It may, indeed, prove that 


Group of Mimbres bowls 
By courtesy of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


the main clues to American ancient history are to be found in a 
British Crown Colony. Lubaatun seems to be one of the older 
Maya cities and a remarkable complex of buildings was dis- 
covered. Three or four periods of architecture were found, after 
most difficult excavation in dense jungle.. The surface finds 
were of the oldest Maya style, which suggests that beneath, at 
the lower levels, the most primitive Maya 
remains may be found. Exploration in the 
neighbourhood showed the existence of 
another city-site near the Guatemalan fron- 
tier, at a place known as Minanha. 


In the meantime other excavations farther 
north carried out by American expeditions 
have revealed a primitive culture in. New 
Mexico distinguished by a genius for pottery- 
making and for painted. design. In the Mim- 
bres valley the discoveries in graves have 
provided us with a fine collection of ceramic 
which is at present given only the vaguest of 
datings. It may be as late as A.D. 600 or as 
early as 2000 B.c. according to the excavators 
—a conclusion which sufficiently shows the 
urgent need of more excavation and closer 
co-ordination of results. The pottery itself 
shows a genius for linear design rarely found 
in the Old World. The vessels found had the 
strange peculiarity of rarely repeating the same 
design. One might say, indeed, that this 
peculiarity is shared by the pottery of all 
Central and upper South America. Peruvian 
pottery has an enormous repertoire of design 
and also rarely repeats itself. Maya pottery, on 
the other hand, as shown by the example 
illustrated here, is an extremely sophisticated 
ware on which designs and scenes often found 
on sculptured reliefs reappear as painted de- 
signs, done in delicate and well-chosen colours. 
The vase here illustrated can rank as the finest 
known example of Maya ceramic. 


South American archeology is as yet in its 
infancy. There seems to have been a primi- 
tive and semi-barbaric culture in southern 
Peru which was active in the early centuries 
of our era. It may reflect some of the qualities 
of Maya art, but this is, as yet, mere conjec- 
ture. In graves of what is called the early 
Nasca period textiles have been found which 
seem to repeat as designs patterns which 
originated in Maya calendar-glyphs. But at 

resent the only area to have been examined 
in some detail by expert archeologists is the 
Honduras region of the Central States. One 
thing is certain, that Maya culture must take 
premier place in all the pre-Columbian cultures of America. 


British Museum 


_Artistically Maya work can rank with the highest art of the Old 


World. Toltec and Aztec art is fine and often first-rate, but it is 
never so subtle or sophisticated as Maya art. When the 
Spaniards arrived they found only the scattered remnants of 
degenerate’ Maya ‘folk who had migrated from their ruined 
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the Aztecs. =. % i" 


. North. 


Massachusetts. Certain objects are associated with their settle- 


ments but none with certainty. There still may yet be found 

something to prove their presence. . ~ es 
Nor have we as yet much certain information about the early 

periods of the American Indian. His Asiatic origin is generally 


eecepted, but we have no archeological proof of his way of 


. Memoirs 


T the age of forty-seven years, after an active and varied 
career, I find myself, a married man with six children, 
three of whom are under ten years of age, unemployed 
and unable to fulfil my duties towards my family. The 
gross weekly earnings of my family, and I include a naval pensio 
of 14s. per week, total £4 11s. made up as follows: . 


fe Ra 

Pension o14 0 

Son sha i ic!) 2a OO 

Son Ae Ae s¥3 or TP SigsO 

Daughter .. 012 0 
Total LA TIO a 


Of this total one son, age twenty years, and another, age sixteen 
years, retain ros. and 5s. respectively for personal upkeep in 
clothes, boots, insurance, weekly payments for cycle, and clubs, 
My daughter, age fourteen years, is permitted to retain Is. per 
week, thus leaving a net balance of £3 15s. As the pension men-- 
tioned is paid quarterly, the actual cash available is £3 Is. per 
week. 

Therefore after twenty years’ naval service and eleven years’ 
service in civil life, with an excellent character, and abilities 
which without reservation can be classified as 18ct. for a normal 
insured manual worker, I find myself, after allowing for rent, 


rates, light, coal and gas, with a balance of £2 11s. to keep house, _ 


clothe two adults, one adolescent and three children, and pro- 
vide all other necessaries of life for eight persons, which position 
a P.A.C: inquisition described as-‘not in need of assistance’. 

I am by training a house painter, although during eleven years 
of civil life I have adapted myself to various other occupations. 


J started in 1922-by doing odd jobs for a publican in Cornwall. 


After nine months I migrated to London, leaving my wife and 
three children in our.Cornish home; and obtained work with a 
London builder and decorator for eight months as a painter. 
This was followed by employment in Bishopsgate and other 
London districts, cleaning the outside of high buildings by a 
patent process, a dangerous occupation for which I was appro- 
priately paid. After some months—on termination of company’s 


- contract—I returned after a few months’ unemployment to work 


as a painter. 


Odd Jobs 


This was followed by work at a West End engineer’s show- 


~ rooms and offices, which involved painting and caretaking. 


When the firm went bankrupt I was discharged, and after an- 


other spell of unemployment, broken by a spell of two weeks 
during which time I was employed as an auxiliary postman dur- 


_ ing Christmas pressure, I obtained work as a milk roundsman, 


_ dwe: 


- 


taking on the work of regular men during their annual holidays, 
a job which lasted approximately six months. , 
Intermittent periods of painting and unemployment followed, 
varied on one occasion by a week’s work at a small theatre with 
Lena Ashwell’s company, taking a walking-on part dressed as a 
Roman soldier. On another occasion I earned 3s. for assisting to 
remove a piano and £5 for writing up a War-time sea episode. 
Opportunities now seldom occur to supplement my. income as 
there is too much competition. Painting again, I was employed 
for eight weeks immediately prior to the General Strike of 1926. 


During my time in London, our little Cornish home being ~ 1 ta 
- per-week exclusive of rates and taxes—fortunate in the sense that _ 


sold, my wife, self, and two children found accommodation 


in one large furnished room. at a rental of £1 per week, my 


eldest son being lodged with my parents in an adjoining district. 


With the birth of my fourth child, in this one room, I wascom-_ 


pelled to move to other premises. In these. circumstances I 
appealed to the Admiralty for permission to commute half my 
life pan for a lump sum and purchase an artisan type of | 


in some semblance of decency, my wife at the time expecting 


another addition to the family. 


Tog yy a ea es oe ae 
erica has still many’secrets hidden. Nothing abso- - 


 Tutely certain has yet been found to prove the presence of the 
Norsemen who reached, according to the records, the coasts of 
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A further instalment of first-hand accounts, contributed by unemployed persons belonging to various trad2s, of the material 
and psychological effects of prolonged unemploymznt upon themselves and their families = "25 ahi 


XIV—Housekeeping without an Income—cd London House 


by the usual Building Society methods, in order to live © 


wee 


e thing is certain—that before we look 
we s of American ‘cultures we must first study the 
origins. As.we have séen in the case of the Maya, th 
are among the most obscure points about them. Untilt 
other fundamental points are cleared up we cannot indulg: 
speculation ‘about Asiatic affinities and external derivations. 
‘ Suffice it that we have found a whole series of artistic monu= 
ments which show once again that man will create beauty 
without regard to his material comforts or to his material 
progress. That is a conclusion of no'little importance to socio; 
-Jogists, and a conclusion which archeology alone has provided. ~ 


£-"» 


‘Painter 
A few weeks’ unemployment, and then I obtained astretchof 
ten weeks’ work as a painter, locally; and within a few weeks of 
the termination of the job, I entered the postal service as ‘cleaner? 
at a wage of 18s. per week plus bonus, the total approximating ~ 
£1 18s. per week. Although the wages were small the prospects — - 
of future permanency were. attractive, and after roughly two | 
years I was appointed as a postman at a district office a few 
miles away. : iad Ma Pe obese ane 
Unfortunately, my troubles were not ended; my wife became 
dangerously ill after the birth of my last child and was in hospital ~ 
for some time, after undergoing a life and death operation, the 
while I acted as father and mother to the family. Following a 
period of convalescence, two more serious operations had to be — 
performed, both in the end unsuccessful, and ever since that 
time my wife has remained partly invalid. Worry, lack of 
necessary rest and comfort, and no appetite for food eventually 
told its tale, and while preparing for work at 4.30 a.m. one 
morning I collapsed and was taken to hospital—this at a time 
when my wife’ had just returned from. hospital herself. Six — 
months afterwards I was discharged from the postal service as _ 
medically unfit, and after nine months in bed and seven months 
convalescence, I again obtained work in London as a painter, — 
and started work too weak to push the builder’s truck from the 
*builder’s yard. ed eS Lae mes Sys 
Break-up of the Home — pres an 
During our illnesses and unemployment, debts, building 
society premiums, income tax, interest on mortgage, rates, 
doctor’s bills, repayments for home purchased by hire-purchase 
system, all mounted in volume, and with my eldest son at that =—— 
time aged sixteen years, the house I had attempted to purchase 
was sold over our. heads, furniture re-claimed and family — 
broken up. My wife and five children returned to her relatives - we: 
in Cornwall and I and one son remained behind in lodgings.’ = - 
Short periods of painting work followed, which permitted — a: 
me to send various small sums to my wife, and after 12 months’ = 


° 


absence, and at a time when my quarterly pension was received, © aah 
she took pot luck and returned with the children. We were 
distributed at various addresses, receiving help in the way of 


accommodation from unemployed acquaintances, and finally — 
we managed to secure a flat of three rooms at.19s. per week, and 
again attempted to set up home by obtaining scanty furniture + 
on the hire-purchase system. Subsequently I was compelled = 


to rent the whole house and soon after I was continuously | Re R 
unemployed for six months. om = 
The Anomalies Act and Means Test had come into operation ==» 
in the meantime, and I was ordered to appear before a Courtof 
Referees, obtaining an adverse decision after three minutes’ q 
questioning as to my efforts to obtain employment. However, ~ 


as the Court was not unanimous in their decision, an opportunity 
for appealing to the Umpire presented itself, and after a fairly 
full description of my difficulties in my own trade, my attempts — 3 
at securing alternative work, production of testimonials and 

documentary evidence of my efforts to secure employment, the 

decision of the local Court of Referees was reversed. During 

the interval between the appeal and the Umpire’s decision Iwas __ 
unable to pay*rent and rates, and after repeated excuses the _ 
landlords put the bailiffs in. — ae? ok ari 
- I was.fortunate in obtaini 


ppl og 


another house at a rental of 208. 


_ renovation’ and- repair, was difficult to let at the rent required. 
Just before my entry I obtained two days’ work prior to 
Christmas, -pulling the~insides: out of Christmas turkeys for. = 
which I received 12s. 6d. ~ ts % ot a 
_. Since January of this year I have obtained intermittent work = 
of two to three weeks’ duration not wholly in my own trade or 
district, the last period ending May 31, 1933: Three of th 
small jobs have been supplied by local U.D.C. in their effor 


the house in which I am still living, owing to its rotten state 


ro 
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“ease local conditions. During 1932 the strain was exceptionally 
severe. Applications to factory after factory, for any class of work 


‘day or night, were fruitless. I even shaved off my moustache in 
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‘ 
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an attempt to preserve some semblance of youthful appearance. 
Dressed in my very oldest clothes, or affecting to .use the oppo- 
site disguise, the result was a blank negative at times, or a polite 
excuse that no work was available at others. I asked all the build- 
‘ers in and around the district, and also made efforts to-elicit in- 
formation from estate agents and night watchmen on, building 
estates during the week-ends, as, to the rapidity of the sale of 
houses under construction, in order that I could know a partic- 
ular spot to present myself the following morning, but on every 
occasion my application for work was met with the same 


monotonous reply, ‘Sorry, old chap, we are full up’, or ‘No, old: 


man, we are putting some off this week’. My sons at that time 
were earning less than at present, and my daughter was still at 
school, but we had our Christmas turkey after Christmas, one 
that had remained unsold and which had the option of being re- 
moved by myself or the dustman. It was enjoyed. 

I was in receipt of 25s. per week transitional payment during 
that time, which amount covered the rent. No T.U. benefits 
were available, as my membership of U.P.W. automatically 
ceased on my discharge from the Post Office previously. Private 
charities, with one single exception when my three youngest 
children were each brought a small toy by a local vicar on Christ- 
mas Eve, left me cold; and candidly, I am apt to look upon pri- 
vate charity, of the organisational variety, as a wrong substitute 
for my present claim on society. . 

‘Lately my 25s. per week transitional payment has ceased; 
whether itis on account of the occasional work I have managed 
to obtain this year which may have produced the view that I 
should have been able to pull round and save, I am unable to 
state. The fact, however, remains that with no opportunity of a 
‘personal appearance before the Local Public Assistance Com- 
mittee to give an explanation of my circumstances, I am refused 
transitional~payments, and can obtain no redress or assistance 
through the ordinary channels of Public Assistance Authorities, 
No appeal is permitted against the local bodies’ determination , 


What is ‘Sufficient Food’? 


_. My first thought as a working class parent, is sufficient food 
for the family to. maintain existence, but with the information 
that one continually gathers when unemployed, my difficulty 
regarding food has not been quite so pronounced as many other 
unemployed persons. Although, at a time when I-was alone, 
renting a furnished room and providing my own food and paying 
for washing, I must admit there were times when hunger could 
not be shaken off, but like other sensible animals and birds that 
rovide themselves with food with no thought of criminal intent, 
Totisiad food. But now, with the family under one roof there 
is less difficulty. My. son being an employee of a grocery store 
can obtain provisions for us on a weekly credit basis, the amount 
of purchases being deducted from his weekly wage; thus we are 
able to obtain the cheap food on a credit basis and in this respect 
gain. an advantage over other unemployed persons unable to 
purchase all their requirements for cash. 
.. My experience has convinced me, without the shadow of 
doubt, that it is utterly impossible to obtain a variation of diet, 
unless that diet is of sub-normal nutritive value. Cheap con- 
densed milk in spite of the warning label ‘Unfit for babies’ always 
finds its place on our table. 
. Before the favoured position I have mentioned became avail- 
able, we found the necessity of dealing on a-weekly credit basis 


with the usual small. grocery store of a poor working class dis- ° 


trict, where the prices. charged are approximately 25 per cent. 
higher than cash stores. E 

The chief article of our diet is bread. Margarine comes next, 
and it is my experience that children prefer this to dripping 
obtained from foreign meat, unless the dripping is made use of 
for frying bread, when it often forms a breakfast meal when 
other food is not available. We invariably take sweetened con- 
densed skimmed milk with our tea, a saving, thereby being 
effected in the consumption of sugar; and we often use it for 
making rice puddings. We usually purchase fresh meat on 
Friday or Saturday evenings, cash being available on_ those 
days,.and this being the time when butchers make an effort to 
sell their odds and ends. Fresh vegetables have been fairly cheap, 
and these, together with cheap sausages, often form our prin- 
cipal meal on two or three days each week. Cheap foreign bacon, 
until this last few months has been within our reach and weused 
it extensively, as margarine was unnecessary with a meal of 
bacon. A cheap variety of jam and table jelly supplements other 
staple food, and during the last six months eggs have been very 
cheap and have formed an occasional extra. 

There was little noticeable difference in the health and 
“appearance of my children until they reached the age of five or 
‘six years, butbetween that age up till thirteen years, especially 
with the. boys, there appeared to be less than normal progress in 

d growth until after leaving school, when_ they 


>, epeared to develop normally again. In spite of the curtailment 
of diet. they 


have had no.serious illness, but the brightness that 
ae expects to be shown on their faces, in comparison with more 


my 
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fortunate children, is lacking as they grow older. My second son, 
aged sixteen years, has gradually developed.an unsatisfied sullen 
and strained appearance, which is in noticeable contrast with 
the son aged twenty years, and with either my wife or self; my — 
daughter appears to be developing in the same way but not to 
such a great extent; but physical health and mental alertness 
seem not to have been to any-extent impaired. - 

Like most unemployed persons, especially those affected by 
the Means Test, the pledging of personal possessions became 
inevitable. The first articles of any value,-7.e.; watches, rings 
(including wedding ring) silver medals, small silver trophies, _ 
entered the pawnbroker’s shop, never to return; the pawn tickets » 
inevitably being sold for a song as circumstances grew worse. 
Articles of apparel and bed linén went next. My eldest son’s 
best suit regularly enters the pledge office on Tuesday morning 
and is recovered on Saturday evening without his knowledge. 
Small new articles and boots obtained by the credit system of 
small weekly payments are periodically added to the list. 


‘The ‘Glad and Sorry’ System 


Falling into debt with small tradesmen is almost second 
nature’to my wife. As these tradesmen extend the range of 
articles for sale—although retaining their title of baker or milk- 
man—so the debt increases proportionately. The first few weeks 
we pay them regularly each Friday. Having gained their confi- 
dence, the tradesman begins to press the sale of more food- 
stuffs, and is confronted at the usual time for payment with the 
remark that she is ‘So sorry, but my husband has been out of 
work this week, so if you don’t mind, baker (or milkman), perhaps 
you will leave over two or three shillings of my bill till next week 
as he expects to start work again on Monday’. This. method 
works quite well until the tradesman, noting the debt accumu- 
lating suddenly, ceases to call. We then use the same tactics with 
similar tradesmen, especially those newly arrived in the district 
who are particularly pushing. This system is familiarly known 
amongst the unemployed as the ‘Glad and sorry’ system and is 
short for the expression ‘I am glad you. have called, but I am 
sorry I can’t pay’. The mention of ‘I am the landlady’ or ‘my 
husband’s pension’ often produces the desirable effect on can- 
vassers for clothing clubs, boots and coals; and providing one of 
them is paid fairly regularly at the rate of perhaps Is. per week, 
he would recommend to other canvassers that we were a good 
paying customer with the result that one is eventually played off 
against the other. Instead of each receiving Is. per week, we 
give one 6d. and the other Is. and vice-versa week by week 
with an occasional lapse, another time being. conveniently out. 

Such_a life does not. make me sociable towards. workers in 
constant employment. On the other hand I am more appreciative 
and recognise more easily any humane treatment, however 
small. I am certainly stimulated to take more interest in 
politics and public affairs. Firstly, because meetings afford an 
inexpensive diversion to a boring and listless existence. Secondly, 
because I realise that the political fabric of society affects the 
economic position. National and local affairs seem important, 
as the slightest change one way or the other concerns my 
social and domestic life: I take advantage of the opportunity 
to. read more books, but the class of book that interests me 
depends on circumstances and my frame of mind. I should take 
advantage of technical books if an opportunity offered, but 
while every channel to improve my position seems choked, 
they are only of passing interest. The reactionary outlook of 
trade unions in face of the depression makes no appeal to me. 

Apart from walking exercise and the amount of fresh air 
that I take voluntarily and compulsorily, it becomes second 
nature to take care of one’s own. body. This substitute is not 
comparable to the exercise of body and mind. provided by 
work. 

It is a long time since my wife has enjoyed a Sunday walk, 
preferring to stay indoors rather than suffer the irritation of 
the ‘shoddy’ finger-point, a feeling of. discomfort that only 
women struggling to retain their refinement can properly 
describe. 


Family Friction 


Family life is made much more difficult and, unfortunately, 
those difficulties tend to become permanent and to my mind 
are one of the worst results of unemployment. My wife, not at 
first realising the difficulty of obtaining employment, used 
often to make unnecessary remarks implying I not only did 
not seek work but was lazy. These remarks, with both our 
tempers ruffled, naturally.led to quarrels. These quarrels were 
overheard and impressed themselves on the minds of the 
children. The idea seemed to be created in their minds that 
mother’s view was correct, with the consequent result that they 
are less apt to consider me worthy of their love, or a fitting 
person to ask if they. require advice or direction. Again, since 
the opportunities of .employment open to adolescents are 
much greater than for adults my elder children became con- 
firmed in their belief that there was ample justification for their 
mother’s scathing remarks that I do not try to get work. They 
tend to regard themselves as working to keep a lazy. father, 
and wish to leave home at the earliest opportunity, or think that 
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_Fcan clear out, they supporting their mothez and the children so 
-much more easily, as Fam only an extra burden Sy sar es 
«This position would be’ altered to a very great-extent if the 


‘children could: be made to féel that although:I am out of work’ 


I do. give mother at least something regularly every week to 
help keep the home going; but. the monstrous: decision‘ of: the 
local P.A.C. circumvents this and cuts right into the heart of 
-my home life. 3 BSF DoE ES 
“My attitude towards the future leaves:me in some aspects 


_optimistic and others pessimistic. I am optimistic to this extent, 


that in the future, there will be produced:a volume.of articulate 
logical reason * and_ suggestion that will move ~legislators— 
‘national and local—to seek the help of the unemployed in legis- 
Jating for and administering to their_needs. I believe that more 
confidence would. be inspired in the. workers, a~- feeling -of 
more security and elimination, of avoidable injustices would 
result. I believe that the psychology of the unemployed is not 
thoroughly understood’ and catered for, but am hopeful that it 
will be in the not far distant future. es iver s at 

On the other hand, the immediate future for me—and I view 
the- position of those that are older than myself; or those who 
may have had experiences as bad as mine—appears to be as one 
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is conveyed that the whole “of the unemployed may be judged 


‘ofa crowd: rushing’ hither“ and «thither .to find’ an_out 
“escape which at each'turn finds the channel choked as it becomes 
-more * natrow. ~Social service” schemes. of ‘the 'soup-kitchen, 
concert ‘party, psalm-singing; prétend-to-be-nice ‘variety, have — 
-attracted; and ‘will“always, a certain “type of: Mi weak~ 

-minded or. unscrupulous unemployed; arid while the impression _ 


‘by the outward- a sig ope. the operation” of “these -socia 
“service schemes,’ they willbe“ vigorously: opposed by*a ‘great 
‘number ’ of.intelligent> and> conscientious’ employed* workers | 
who wish to be ‘distinguished’ from” that’ category and “whose - 
‘feelings are hurt’ by- the’ pseudo-charity= stigma traditionally 
levelled at organisations working along their lines." * “9 | 
|‘ L-expect to get intermittent’ periods. of work in original civil 
employment: as “a” painter; in spite of intensified’ competition, 
‘and may possibly beable to get casual workin a small dance ; 
orchestra during the winter months, if I can obtain-the necessary ’ 
instruments‘and opportunity for practice" ©" " © 9"5 = “ 
I should not drag ‘along. and endure’ helplessly under an 


to condemn me as something less, ” 


circumstances, preferring death in'the gutter as a man, aithongh 5 
perhaps .before that time ‘society may have been persuaded eS 


XV=—‘The Wife works while I look after the Home’—cA Skilled : Wire Drawer “at: 


AM a skilled wire drawer by trade and for years I worked 
at an iron and steel wire works at Ambergate. J am __thirty- 
two years old and I haye a wife and one child; a girl aged 
five. I lost my job three years ago last March; since then I 

have -had no work but.a'few weeks on the*roads. There is no 
point in‘ moving‘ about in search of work; before the present 
‘depression it was possible to go after work in another district, 
for my trade would be slack*in one part of the’ country and 
booming in another, but all wire firms are in the same state 
today. The general- reduction in trade and transport hits us 
‘severely. ef “ge ; 
“T received unemployment benefit until December, 1931. I had 
been drawing unemployment benefit from my trade union (the 
Amalgamated Wire Drawers) to the amount of 12s.'a week, 
but~this was reduced at different times until. I now receive 
3s. 6d; a week. I repay 1s. 9d. of this as my contribution to keep 
ae in benefit: After the application~ of the Means Test in 
December,.1931, I received nothing from the State. A few weeks 
later my wife found employment with her old firm, the English 
‘Sewing Cotton Company. She is a spinner there. I do not know 
how much she earns; that is ‘her affair and I do not ask her for 
information‘ concerning it. I recently appealed’ to the Public 
‘Assistance Committee again and for a month I have received 
ros. a week. 
How I Fill My Time - 

We do not find it necess:ry to have credit from the tradesmen 
and we have no debts. We have not sold our belongings. I repair 
our boots and I clean and repair the house. My wife makes her 
clothes and clothes for the child. I do not smoke now and my 
recreations are cricket and football matches. There is very little 
for me to do beyond looking after the house and the child 
during my wife’s absence. I read a great deal. I read anything 
T can get hold of, but I prefer to read the newspapers. Novels 
have never interested me and today they seem less ‘real’ than 
when I was a boy. I am ‘interested in politics; much more since 
J have had time to read the news of the daily events, but I have 
no further interest in politicians or political parties, nor am I an 
active member now of my trade union. I am too far removed 
from the actualities of life to feel bound to come to decisions 
concerning people or affairs. They do not touch me, cannot 
affect my life nor can I influence them. But I like to think them 
over during the long afternoons. I should be sadly at a loss with 
no newspapers. 


Health Maintained 


We do not show any of the expected signs of long unem- 
ployment; we are healthy and our child is. very sturdy. We 
have the same household possessions as when we were married, 
seven“ years ago. My wife maintains the good appearance of 
herself and our child, and I-think I look much the same as I 
used to look, before I lost my work. The credit is my wife’s. 
She works for herself and the child; she sews; and she patches 
my clothes and presses my suits. With care the outward seeming 
can be preserved for many years, but that is only possible when 
the start has been a good one. I earned good wages (£4 a week) 
for years and we had saved fifty pounds when I lost.my job. 
We have none of that fifty pounds today. It has been spent to 
meet the many contingencies inseparable from the affairs of 
family life. When I was receiving no relief for eighteen months 
my savings were spent instead of our furniture being sold. For 
theusands there is no such alternative. I do not notice much 


difference in our diet. After three years of living on a drastically - 


reduced standard, I cease to remember our former ways. The 
child at least does not suffer; my wife and I have little variety 
in our food since the staple ingredients. are bread and butter 


and tea and cocoa and cheese. Until this year, I had an allotment. 


from which we obtained all our vegetables. A. local factory 
bought the land and I ‘have not.yet been able to rent another. 

We have no. garden. attached to the house; we share a small 

back yard with five other houses. The house is one of a row and 

stands flush on the main road. Our rent is 5s. 6d.a week. 

~. I do not see many. people..We have innumerable relations 

who are all in much the same.state of short time or unemploy- 

ment. We see them often, but not the friends whom we have 

made since our marriage. I do not think our friends would 

avoid us simply because I am out of work, but we cannot do as 

they do, our ways of life are different. In addition to this disad- 
vantage I am very deaf. The doctor told me some time ago 

that ‘this is entirely due to some nervous derangement. I can 

hear quite well in a noisy street or workshop, but in the house 

I am almost stone deaf. This makes me disinclined to mix ¥', 
with people outside my own family. No doubt I should improve > 
considerably if I were back at work. ee oe 


The Means Test a Necessary Safeguard --- 

T have no objection to the visits of-the Public Assistance 
Officer. I believe in the principle of the Means Test, for I think 
it is a necessary safeguard and Ido not object to the practice. 
The official investigation is less objectionable than the former 
method of questioning the applicant for relief at the Labour 
Exchange, before a crowd. Everyone in the room knew as 
much about me as the official there; at least the investigation 
now takes place in the privacy of my own house, and the business 
is quicker, taking half an hour against three or four under the 
former system where we waited in crowds for a hearing. 

The Means Test is simply one of many evils and perhaps the 
least. Any long spell of unemployment leaves you with little 
to be proud of and much to be ashamed of. Our child is still too 
young to realise that it is her mother who works. We carefully 
keep her from knowing it. She is not likely to learn what it 
implies from her playmates for there is little to choose in the _ 
circumstances of most working families in this town. That is 
not the worst. You have no life when you have no work; there 
are sO many things you cannot do and so few that you may. 


*'The Public Assistance allowance is the barest minimum for 


food and coal and rent; but the rent comes first. 


Is This a Man’s Life? 


I have a wife and child to keep, but I cannot keep them. I am 
skilled at my trade, but I cannot use my skill, although I am sure 
it is in no way impaired. I am healthy and strong, but my health 
and strength will procure me nothing beyond the allowance 
which the State;makes.to me in charity. I do the housework 
after my wife has left home at half-past seven in the morning, 
I read, I play with the child, I go out for walks in the Bete a 
after my wife has returned at half-past six. Is this a man’s life? 
I do not look on the problem with calmness, and I am not 
indifferent. Usually I. do not think about it. It is a gigantic 
injustice, but as an individual I am helpless. I am convinced 
that it is within the power of the present Government to help 
the unemployed. Ninety per cent. of the unemployed men now 
lounging about at home or walking the streets would gladly ~ 
work for the money. they receive. It is the work we want as 
much as the money,.and so Jong as there are slums to clear and 
houses to build I fail to see how public relief schemes can 
rightly be called unnecessary. ~ ee 
- I do not expect to get my job back unless there is a general 
revival of trade. In any trade but my own I am unskilled and~ 
competing with thousands of others who are at least as skilled — 
asckal nee my own job again, but without much reason, 
and I can hardly expect to obtain-another, although I-naturally 
try; but to take a job.in any other line would be very like taking _ 
the bread and butter out of another man’s mouth.- — _ 


~~ 
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In the Crown Mine at Johannesburg 


Seeing Over a Gold Sine 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


OON after eight o’clock we drove to the gold mines.. The 

view of Johannesburg from our hill top was something 

entirely new to English eyes. Green-grey and green-white 

mine dumps, pyramidical in shape, with borders of thin 
lines as though they were the paintings of the modern school. 
Chimneys and factories in the golden haze of early morning; the 
green-grey veldt in the distance. Immediately below us the red 
roofs and white walls of a thousand new houses. Trees in dark 
green and olive-green clumps; overhead a thin, steel-like sky; 
the air keen and translucent. A picture of the early days of man- 
kind, with a border of pastoral quietness. 

We drove through the ramshackle town, past the drab streets 
of native shops and eating houses, the tin shanties and lonely 
shafts of worked-out mines. The mine dumps: became higher. 
Sand and rocks were more differentiated. The road was bordered 
with plantations of dusty, ricketty-looking trees. Here and there 
a pipe line was carried above us by a bridge, or trucks on endless 
belts added their tiny loads to the giant heaps. The mines seemed 
to be the temples of gods and the city at the service of these 


S. 

I watched the winding gear at one of the main shafts. The 
acceleration was tremendous; the huge wheel spun like a little 
world. The descent in the cage was quick and smooth; no sign, 
except in one’s ears, that one was falling three thousand feet in 
each shaft. The lift at the Hampstead Tube station gives a much 
greater impression of depth. We stepped out of the cage at the 
lowest level of the shaft. I heard an enormous roar of air-fans, 
like the undying wind on which Paolo and Francesca were 
driven (for a second I saw myself and my guide as Dante and. 
Virgil!). Then, as I stepped out of the cage into a whitewashed, 
brilliantly-lit vault of rock,-all the fringes of recollection were 
lost in the vividness of the immediate scene. Three Basutos, bare 
to the waist, and wearing brown metal hats, like soldiers’ hel- 
mets, or the winged cap of Mercury; three figures, still as 


statues, dark as their own shadows againsi the whitened rock. 
We were driven in an electric train for a long distance down a 
level gallery to the oblique line of the reef. Here we walked a 
few yards to the bared surface, and saw the actual work of 
drilling; the sloping ledge with its timber props; the sharp 
rattling drills; a spear head of water driven at high pressure 
against the reef, and trickling away as a spent and dirty stream; 
marks of the blasting charges; debris of stone blown away by 
the dynamite. Again the half-naked black men were like statues. 
Here and there, one saw them pushing open the heavy ventila- 
tion and traffic doors as though they were giants fighting the 
gods of Olympus. 

I was shown over the surface works by an engineer. One of 
the crushing mills was most remarkable. Huge five-fingered 
stamps; a horrible grinding and banging. I could not think how 
men were able to work in the building without shattering their 
nerves. I could not avoid the impression that, although my 
guide believed that he was controlling the machinery, the 
machinery was controlling him and all his workmen. The gods 
of the temple were hungry for these crude, tasteless masses of 
rock. Men took the crumbs of gold, like dogs taking the scraps 
from their master’s table. Perhaps men were forced to carry 
away the gold, drugged by an Old Man of the Mountains into 
believing that gold, and more gold, pyramids and treasure~ 
houses of gold were their greatest need and consolation. Outside 
the mill a dust storm was blowing from one of the mine dumps, 
teasing to the eyes and cheeks. We drove on to the gold refinery. 
A strong metal fence divided the refinery from the waste land 
round about it. The buildings had been given a facade in the 
baroque Dutch style; here behind the voluptuous curves, in this 
elemental place, one might find the temple dancers. The main 
gate was unlocked by a uniformed sentry; a loaded revolver lay 
on his table. We waited for a few moments on a lawn of well- 
watered turf. Then we were taken to see the whole process O4 


 * 


gold refining. Our 
_ Kindness in explaining every detail. I envied him his sense of 
nachinery; an artist’s understanding of these adamantine metals; _ 
a love of accuracy and fineness of workmanship. He took us to — 
See the weighing, the pouring, the cooling, of fine gold and 
silver. He told me that I should see the richest and purest 
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guide was quick, competent, and full 


colours in the world. He was right. Moreover the setting was 


accidentally perfect, or rather it was perfect because it belonged 


rigidly to the necessities of the process, There was nothing of 


‘ 
— 


of 
_ of women laughing and 1 


the baroque facade about it. Four or five men were standing | 


round each furnace in a large room with double lines of furn- 
aces. The men wore dark, soot-begrimed overalls; the cauldrons 
were heavy and dark as the cauldrons of awitches’ Sabbath. The 
air was streaked with acrid fumes. The cauldrons were opened, 
and each man in his turn did his work, like a well-trained crew 
serving a gun. The red-hot cylinders holding the molten gold 


were taken from the cauldrons. The gold was poured into the © 


moulds. The moulds were plunged into cold water. Through a 
cloud of steam one saw this liquid, bubbling mass settle into 
heavy ingots. It is indeed impossible to describe, and it would be 


impossible to paint this colour of molten gold. It is a sight to. 


be seen, unique and unapproachable in itself, as in a world of 
moral values one might speak of the attributes of God. I had 
never thought that gold as a standard of value could mean a 
standard of artistic value, against which lesser colours and lesser 
fires might be measured. . 


We saw the pouring and cooling of silver; the moon after the - 


sun. That night I was taken to a club room in one of the com- 


pounds. The room was managed by a student of the University. 


I asked him questions. I took care to ask nothing about politics, 
or the native problem. Even if I had asked about these things I 
do not think I should have been answered; there is indeed no 
simple answer. But he told me the history of the room. The 
managers of the mine gave him an empty dormitory or store- 


_ house; benches and tables; light and coal. At first none of the 


natives would come into the room. They suspected a trick of the 
bosses. They were frightened of the double doors; they believed 
that such double doors must lead into a theatre where you had 
to pay money. PRS 

The room was nearly two-thirds full. The walls were white- 
washed; about a dozen English and continental railway posters 
made little islands of colour. A few lights hung from the ceiling; 
but the general impression was one of shadow except in the far 
corner of the room. At the darker end a native was working a 


THIs Is AN IMPORTANT LITTLE BOOK, written with a disarming 
candour and a certain Puckishness: which is attractive. But 
more than this, it deals in a fearless and simple way with 
questions which affect all of us and which-are certain to do 


so still more.as time goes on. The prospective reader should 


not be misled by its ‘amusing’ title (and binding) into supposing. 


that it is an essay in playfulness, for behind Mr. Betjeman’s 
wit and fancy there lies a fund of common sense.. ; 

The author advances two reasons which have led 
write his book. ‘Primarily to dissuade the average man from 
the belief that he knows nothing about architecture, and 


_ secondly to dissuade the average architect from continuing 


in his profession’. On the. second of these reasons it would ill 


become an average architect to express an opinion, and as. 


Mr. Betjeman is good enough a few pages further on to mention 
the ‘oncoming starvation which is threatening most architects’ 
the point may be considered to have been settled. We may, 
therefore, dwell rather on his first and more important stimulus, 
and here indeed the author has been kind to his readers, for, 
apart from a few scattered and sometimes debatable observa- 


tions, he has. sedulously eschewed technicalities, and has. 


concentrated on the ‘human’ side of his subject. 


Leaving on one side Mr. Betjeman’s preoccupation with the . 


niceties of religious belief and practice (which is after all a part 
of his English make-up), his interest quite rightly lies mainly 
in how and where his countrymen live, or might wish to live, 
or might be persuaded or driven to live, and he aptly quotes 
Pope on Blenheim Palace: 


Where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine? 


—perhaps the most pertinent question that any architect (still 
surviving) can ask a prospective client. 

. Betjeman tells us that in the long run it is impossible 
to define architecture, and perhaps this is so; but in any case it 
will do us no harm to come down from the heights for a time 


at least and to realise that no architecture can exist apart from - 


building, 7.e., from construction, and that all construction is 
meant to serve some human need. Therefore, whether the 


_ ‘average man’ knows anything about architecture or no, he 


eS 
a 


certainly must in the nature of things know a very great deal 


‘ 


him fo) 


one man, Judas Iscariot, held pieces of silver in his hand. 


Architecture and the Average Man 


Ghastly Good Taste. By John Betjeman. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 


ne *Basutoland does not form part of the Union of South Africa, but is directly subject to the Imperial Government, which appoints the High Commissioner for the country - 


_ every move, like French peasants playing cards. Another group 
was playing a native game with cards or counters; the onlookers oy 


words were helping the beginners. One man sat ata table by = 


Bb hoteig 5 ¥ - a os 

had gathered round to listen to‘a 
k.ng in some native kraal. The j 
were understood, and at moments the laughter of the audien 
drowned the sound of the machine. Ten or fifteen Basutos in 
their blankets were sitting round one of the braziers. Men ata _ 
table were playing draughts; they banged the pieces down at — 


Ss aA . 


gramophone. A crowd 


were as excited as the players. 


__ There was a long trestle table at the far end of the room, Here, 
there was quiet; the men were reading, or learning to read, from 
simple primers. They were working intensely, slowly, after a =» 
hard day’s labour underground. Those who could read longer 


himself writing a letter. I could see his fingers moving slowly 
over the paper, as though he were cutting an iron stencil. He st} 
wrote not only with his fingers, but with his whole arm, even . 
with his shoulder; all his muscles were tense. Anold manatthe 
lighted table was reading to himself (in English) a chapterfrom __ 
the Gospel according to St. John. I thought of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the Magnificat. ‘He hath cast down the mighty _ 
from their seat, and he hath exalted the humble and meek’. — Ss 
Some hours later, I lay awake in the mountain air long after 
the last trams had passed under my windows. Iremembereda 
poster I had seen a few days earlier, in Basutoland, atone ofthe 
depots where the natives are recruited for the mines. The poster x 
was well drawn, and well-coloured. It showed a native witha 
pick and shovel at his side; in his open palm were a few gold and ~ 
silver coins, He was gazing with smug ecstasy at these coins. ; 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, once said to his people ‘A 
good Goth copies the Romans’. Is it the first duty of a good 
South African native to cultivate the habit of money-making? aay 
Theodoric, a rough barbarian of genius, had in his mind the 
impersonal lapidary sentences of Roman law, the settled order bet 
and rule upon which Roman society had been built. What quali- oe 
ties do we wish to develop in the Basutos under our protection?* 
Should we hang posters of this kind in an English village school, ee 
inculcating the whole duty of man? The peasants of Europein 
the Middle Ages were as unlettered as the herdsmen of Basuto- 
land to-day. The medizval Christians painted the walls and 
windows of their churches with images of the way of salvation, 
examples of holy living and the virtues of mercy and charity. In 
these coloured histories which every peasant could read, only 


about the tangible results provided by.the particular con- 
structions in-which he has to live or work. But alas! he does not rs 
always know that he knows! ‘To the town-dweller today __ 

Nature has given a kind of eye which makes him blind tothe 


blatant ugliness by which he is surrounded. She has affected a 
his critical reasoning and his eyesight’. ; ae 
None the less he has changed, and is changing, his habits. — a5 


of living. Mr. Betjeman rightly reminds us that ‘only 100 
years ago a water-closet was unheard of’. Sooner or later the 
average man will begin to give*to his dwelling, his office, his = 
workshop, the same indulgent but critical attention that he 
already gives to his motor-car (not excluding the lines of its 
body), and then woe betide the average architect, unless perhaps 
by that time he has adopted our author’s suggestion and has’ 
saved his skin by linking forces with the average engineer! 


FREDERICK ETCHELLS 


‘Recapitulation 


What Livy from the frowning sky could tell ¢ 
The doom of capitols, the dome’s decay, AL Th: 
The crusted lethargy of minds enslaved, _ ' 
And shape of Him whose cause had cast the spell; _ 


The crumbled masonries, cracked city walls, 

Concrete’s erection towering terror-tall, ely 
And slaughtered geese and Gauls still at the gate, 
With ghouls beyond the barriers for the dead. ae 


Yes, how foretell, foscenld: how iow! escape 


Cassandra’s trojan fate, for all the hate ae > 

Of secret spirits leagued-for surging war pe eae 

Incites conclusions-ruthless and foregone. Hoa eve 
swat ee . pare SMO ep es * GEORGE REAVEY 4 


™=YO far from being a new thing (as some newspaper mag- overdone, for as many as fifty or sixty notes were sometimes __ 
“nates and other stuntists imagine), community singing is sung to the final @ in “Alleluia’) took certain of these long 
avery old method of letting off steam inthe mass—indeed, ‘runs’ and set words to them. This is the origin of the Sequence; 
it is one of the earliest if we include in the term ‘singing’ and the texts of several (e.g., ‘Sing Alleluia forth in duteous 
cries and other communal vocal sounds that are among _ praise’) are in wide use today. The genesis of polyphony is mis- "a 
rimeval origins of the art. From the chieftain who dis- leadingly described (page 25); it did not begin with canon, = 
red that the menacing character of these noises was in- which was a later development. ~— ot ae 
ed when they were emitted in something like an organised On page 27, describing the growth of the organ in medizval v2 
ner by the aid of gestures from a leader, down to the direc- England, Mr. Whitley says that ‘pipes of large size were Be nape 
of a college ‘yell’, or the conductor (engaged by a biggest- _ added to be worked by feet as well as hands’; this is ante- 
circulation newspaper) of a football crowd singing “Abide with dating the invention of the pedal board by several centuries “oe 


Me’, is a long way, but the connection is there. —. so far as England was concerned, for the pedal board was not 

_ The football crowd hymn-singing, however, is a poor second adopted in this country until about 1790—roughly 300 years 

to the example recorded by Strype and quoted in J. Spencer -after its use had become pretty general on the Continent. = 

_ Curwen’s Studies in Worship Music (a valuable compendium There are other slips that need not be particularised, especially ree. 


now out of. print): $9 ; as they do not invalidate the book so far as its main thesis - 
1559-60, March 3rd. Grindal, the new Bishop of London, preached 18 concerned. 


at Paul’s Cross, and after sermon, a psalm was sung (which was a Congregational singing is in a healthier condition today than ~ ‘ ee 
common practice of the reformed churches abroad) wherein the for a long time past, chiefly because circumstances have done ee 
A _ people also joined their voices. J f much to break down the diffidence that was such a hindrance 
_ As soon as they commenced singing in London, immediately not to any kind of artistic self-expression in England during the 
_-_ only the churches in the neighbourhood, but even the towns far dis- nineteenth century. Another help has been an increased recog- $4 
____ tant began to vie with each other in the practice. You may nowsome- __ nition of the separate musical functions of choir and congrega- as 
___ times see at Paul’s Cross, after the service, six thousand persons, tion. Organisation has done much, too; for example, Dr. Thiman > ie 


young and old, singing together. _ iS rightly emphasises the fine effect of antiphonal singing between 
_.. For the six thousand had come together for a devotional sections of a congregation—e.g., men and women, gallery and oN 
__ purpose; were of one mind concerning the significance of what nave, and so on. This has good historic precedent, for on page 8 

- they sang; and therefore sang with a conviction that must be Nis vate. SP CaeS TSN ISS Br Seca ah ed haere aca) 
BAe beent’ f 9 he effo: f ne h een St. Ambrose, ‘one group singing one verse [of-a psalm], another= > ae 
_ absent from the efforts of an ommium gatherum to whom tie — answering with the next. The effect of the responses of the psalms, A SE 
____ singing is merely. a way of escaping the tedium of waiting for the singing of men, women, maidens, and children, said Ambrose, 

the real business of the day to begin. That is the vital defect of is like the breaking of the waves of the sea’.. With no great 
-_ so much community singing of today; the only kind really worth amount of trouble, congregational singing can be. developed 

__. while is that which is an end in itself. into a fine thing, no less effective in its way than the singing _ +2'@ 
ss Community singing has been, in the main, congregational of the trained choir to which it supplies both relief and con- Sy as 
-. _ singing; the folksong was for the soloist, with or without chorus; trast. A more general recognition of this fact may lead to striking — we 
ae -the-hymn was for all. Hence the fact that collections of metrical developments in secular community singing. The steady rise” fo. 
___ psalms (the pick of which are still popular hymns) were among in musical taste that seems now to be assured will lead toa = 
the earliest of musical publications, meeting as well as creating frequent demand for something far better in matterand manner 
a demand. And it follows that the story of this form of com- than what seems good enough when the singing of crowds : 


2 
-- munal music-making is to a considerable extent the history of is exploited as a means of advertising the popular Press. We ~ is ae 
popular music itself. This is well shown in a book that seems may, for example, hear experiments on the lines so successfully are 
to be the first to deal systematically with the subject—Congre- adopted at Oundle School by Mr. Clement Spurling afew years ¥ 
__ gational Hymn Singing in England*, by W.'T. Whitley. By way ago. Some readers will be aware that the B minor Mass, ‘The 
___ of appendix there is an admirable chapter, ‘Recent Thought and Messiah’ and other large-scale choral classics have been sung = he 
Tendency in Congregational Singing’, by Eric Thiman, which by the boys of this school, the method being, that those who — ne ea 
contains practical suggestions for the development of this side are able, sing everything; the rest sing selected movements, or ar: 
of church music. — oe? « important passages or tunes that are suited by the added weight ay ors 
“Mr. Whitley gives a great mass of information readably set of tone (e.g., the great theme set to the words ‘And He shall 


-__ forth; it is a pity he is sometimes either vague or inaccurate reign’ in the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’); and so everybody sings some- 
__ when definitely musical. matters have to be dealt with. Thus, thing. Other public schools have since followed Oundle’s lead _ 
in his opening page he speaks of singing in the early church as___ with success. : Li 
___ being ‘sometimes in unison, sometimes with antiphonal har- In Yorkshire ‘The Messiah’ has been sung so frequently that - 
monies’, Antiphony there was, no ‘doubt, that effect having . many choralists know the bulk of it from memory: many a 
es ‘been common in the worship of the Temple, but harmony (as Yorkshire audience can sing the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ as easily 
_ Mr. Whitley shows in a later chapter) was not yet. Again, on as an average crowd elsewhere will sing a popular song. And ~ 
_ page 15, there is vagueness about the scale: “Purely vocal music probably the reason why this kind of super-community singing _ 
rarely recognises more than five notes within an octave when. . is not heard in London is that it has never been tried. Audiences aear. 
plain melody is sung; when harmony comes in, two more inter- at choral concerts are largely drawn from choirs; I believe that oe 
vals establish themselves, and when instruments are added, if it were announced beforehand that at a performance of “The ree 
finer differences disclose themselves, the piano standardising Messiah’ by (say) the Philharmonic Choir, Wood or Beecham 2 
twelve, connoisseurs savouring nineteen’, There are many would direct the entire assembly in the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’, 
- ‘plain melodies’ of great antiquity, ecclesiastical and secular, there would be an overwhelming response. 
that disprove the first part of this paragraph; and the nineteen- Other possibilities suggest themselves, We may yet see com- 
note-scale isthe quartertone system that is still in the experi- _ posers of a work for chorus and orchestra writing a part—some- oe 
mental stage, and is likely to remain so for a long while yet, thing simple, broad and big—for the audience. I think itisin = == 
if only for practical reasons connected with instruments and Delius’ ‘Eventyr’ that the composer, at a climax of the work; 
notation. - ate ae age es calls for a shout from the orchestra. It is far from convincing 
_ On page 21 we are told that the congregation ‘took the last | coming from: that source: handed over to the audience it should 
syllable of the ecclesiastical chant, especially the Alleluia, be thrilling. The ‘Prom’ gatherings are of the right ‘unbuttoned’ 
- _ and-sang it to a new melody of their own, ‘without words’, sort for experiments of the kind. The gusto and precision with 
‘This is a reference to the jubilus, one of the most elaborate which they stamp the rhythm of the Sailors’ Hornpipe during 
features in plainsong. It consisted of a vocalisation of the _ Sir Henry’s Sea Song Fantasia might well be developed. and 
ey _ final. syllable of the Alleluia of the Gradual, and was the directed into a variety. of channels—not necessarily all serious. 
natural outcome of a desire to express joy through the only The only argument against such a procedure is that ‘it has never 


¥ x 
'' 


~ available medium—unaccompanied vocal melody. But it was. a been done’; but that discouraging remark has been made con-. 
_» highly organised and subtle affair, and only the trained singers cerning a large proportion of good things that we now take for 
could manage it. Mr. Whitley speaks of these florid: melodies granted. There will always be ample opportunities for com~- 

i Be pusrcetigeel eficcrs » and sey ‘that they were ‘laid hold munity singing of the jolly, haphazard type; but as the better 

1e professionals’, who ‘fitted words to the melodies’. sort can be one of the most moving of musical experiences, 


of by 1 
What really happened was that Notker, a monk of St. Gall, there ought to be a place for that too. 


Switzerland (perhaps feeling that the jubilus was being Harvey GRACE 
= ee a eee Neg *Dent. 5s. 
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The Hindu View of Art 


cArt 


HEN I had read Mr. Eric Gill’s book on art, 
which.was the subject of my last article, I turned 
to what was apparently a very different subject—a 
book by Dr. Mulk Raj Anand on The Hindu View 
of Art*. But I found myselfin the same world. Not only has Dr. 
Anand been considerably influenced by Mr. Gillin his approach 
to art (‘the deep religion of his teaching has been to me literally 
~ the revelation of a new gospel’), but one of Mr. Gill’s essays 
lies stretched like a hurdle at the ‘beginning of Dr. Anand’s 
book. I cannot go round it, because it really extends right across 
Dr. Anand’s argument. I must therefore go straight for it. 

Dr. Anand is concerned to find, in the Hindu teachings on 
religion and philosophy, 

a doctrine ofart or system F 
of zsthetics which will | 
illuminate and explain | 
the great tradition of 
Indian art. Mr. Gill, like | 
Jacques Maritain before 
him (in Art and Scholas- 
ticism—an excellent book 
I have more than once 
recommended to readers 
of THE LIsTENER), is con- 
cerned to find a similar 
doctrine in medieval 
philosophy. I believe 
both attempts are 
doomed to failure, for 
reasons which I will try 
to make clear. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the first 
words of Dr. Anand’s | 
essay are these: “The | 
Hindu view of art is the 
Hindu view of life, life as 
interpreted byreligion - 
and philosophy. There is | 
in the Sanskrit language | 
no exact equivalent for 
the word art as it is used 

in modern European lan- 
guages, for art in India 
has seldom been under- 
stood in the modern 
Western sense of art for 
art’s sake’. The same 
may be said of medizval 
philosophy. In the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas one will find a 
certain amount about 
beauty, but nothing 
about the much wider but 
more definite concept of art. One might as well Jook in these 
places for the science of electricity. Electricity existed in the 
Middle Ages, in India and in Europe; and so did art. But the 
phenomena of electricity and of art had not become objects of 
disinterested observation, and so there could be no science 
of electricity and no science of art. The most we can hope to 
find, and all that in my opinion we do find, are vague unsys- 
tematic references to works of art and their nature, and certain 
principles of artistic practice. 

The facts upon which Mr. Gill and-Dr. Anand base their 
hypothesis are these: Certain great periods of art correspond 
with certain stable epochs of religious authority, and since the 
works of art are as a whole the expression of the dogmas and 
sentiments of the religions in question, it is natural to conclude 
that the works of art are good works of art because they are 
religious works of art. ‘Without some philosophy, some reli- 


gion’, writes Mr. Gill, ‘nothing is done, nothing made, because’ 


nobody knows what to do or what to make, nobody knows what 
is good or what is bad’. And then, because he has to admit that 
the bridge across the St. Laurence at Quebec (an improved 
version of the bridge across the Firth of Forth) is a great work 
of art, he has to saise the scientific functionalism, which is the 


*Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
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Figure of a Dancing Siva 
By courtesy of Lord Ampthill and the India Museum 


only motive underlying such works of art, to the dignity of a 


philosophy or religion—an obvious and a typical misuse of © 


words (sometimes known as casuistry). . . 
Similarly, Dr. Anand writes: ¥ 


Those who know how extraordinary is the effect of a deep 


consciousness on a-man’s art will not doubt that although the 
Indian craftsman was like any other citizen and nota peculiar 
person gua artist, he often cultivated a profound vision and’a 


. faultless technique by the intense religiosity of his nature and 
_ raised his work from the static elements of his material to be 


the bearer of an ecstatic message—the vehicle of a prophecy. 
So much the worse for the work of art! I am afraid I simply do 
not believe such a statement. I do not believe that an artist, by 
taking religious thought, 
can add a cubit to his 
artistic stature. I would 
rather believe the state- 
ment which the Hindus 
put into the mouth of 
Siva: ‘All is fruitless, the 
repeating of mantras 
(prayers), and the telling 
of beads, austerities and 


gained the knowledge of 
the Varnas (Colours)— 
the true significance of 


Anand further quotes a 
text which says that rasa, 
the‘essential quality ina 
workof art, maybeevoked 
by any aspect of life treat- 
ed by a perfect artist: “de- 
lightful or disgusting, ex- 
alted or lowly, cruel or 
kind, obscure or refined, 
actual or imaginary, there 
is no subject that cannot 
evoke rasa in man’. Even 
the medizval Christian 
artist, belovedof Mr. Gill, 
was not incapable of turn- 
ing from the profoundly 
religious mood of his cus- 
tomary work to carve an 
indecent subject under 
the seats of the choir 
stalls. My pointin bring- 
ing forward this illustra- 
tion, which must be 
familiar to Mr. Gill, is 
not to cast any aspersions 
on the religious sincerity 
of the artist (we are all human), but to claim that the artistic 
quality of the indecent carving is generally, to say the least of 
it, as good as that of a religious carving by the same man. 


Look after goodness and truth, says Mr. Gill, and beauty 


will take care of itself. On the contrary, I say, look after beauty 
and there will be no ugliness, that is to say, no evil and no 
untruth. But that is a moralistic ideal, and has no bearing on 
the present argument. For art is a wider concept than beauty. 
Art is the genial expression of any human sentiment or emo- 
tion, and the artistic essence lies, not in the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the sentiment or emotion expressed, but in the genius 
which the artist brings to the expression. 3 
' I should add, in justice to Dr. Anand, that in spite of what I. 
believe to be a false hypothesis, his book is extremely interest- 
ing and well written. The summary of Hindu religion and 
philosophy which occupies the greater part of it is the clearest. 


devotion, unless one has 


lettering, the lustre and . 
the virtue of figures’. Dr. ' 


exposition of the subject that I have ever read, and the sixteen on 7 
plates which accompany the volume are well chosen to illumi- = 
nate the text and confute its underlying hypothesis—thatis to _ ES 


say, their esthetic value would seem to be in inverse ratioto 
_their religious significance, “ as . 
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Figure of Yaksham, reproduced in The Hindu View of Art 
British Museum 


Indian torso, in red sandstone 
India Museum 


To illustrate Mr. Read’s article on the opposite page 


Crime in Handwriting—lV 


cAnonymous Letters 


By ROBERT SAUDEK 


NONYMOUS letters either bear no signature at all, 
or are signed by: (1) some assumed initials; (2) such 
words as ‘A Citizen’, ‘A Taxpayer’, ‘A Lover of True 
Art’, etc., if they denounce somebody’s alleged crime 
to the authorities, or proclaim a colleague’s alleged inadequacy 
to the managers of theatres, musical institutions, etc.; (3) such 
words as ‘A Well-wisher’, ‘An Old Friend’, etc., if they libel 
private persons; (4) such symbols as crosses, daggers, skulls, 
fists, etc., if they threaten or blackmail; (5) some assumed name, 
non-existent to the knowledge of the writer; (6) the name of an 
acquaintance of the addressee, to set the two at variance. 
_ Since all anonymous writers are particularly anxious to 
conceal their identity, it is only natural that some of the means 
by which they expect to cover their tracks are common to most, 
if not all, of their letters. ; 

Practically all anonymous writers try to create the impression: 

(a) Thattheir libellous letters have been composed and written 
by some member of the lower strata of society, e.g., a domestic 
servant, a lady’s maid, a chauffeur, or, by an uneducated 
person. It is generally, though wrongly, believed that illiterate 
people are much more frequently given to such evil practices 
as the writing of anonymous letters; but as a matter of fact, 
uneducated people write anonymous letters only very excep- 
tionally, and certainly less frequently than educated ones. 

(6) That the letter has been composed and written by a 
foreigner. Here again, it is certainly amusing that people, 
whatever their nationality, assume that foreigners are more apt 
to perform shady tricks than their own compatriots. 

’ (c) That the writer knows more than he actually reveals, but 
prefers to see the effects of his first revelations before decid- 
ing whether he should go on or not. Even where no blackmail 
is intended, such a hint is supposed to strengthen the effect of 


the venomous missile. 


_ Taking such a mentality of these writers for granted, we can 
hardly be surprised to find in practically all anonymous letters 
misspelt words, mistakes in grammar and syntax, phrases 
which suggest the foreign origin of their authors, unfamiliar 
foreign words, low and vulgar language, and almost incredible 
obscenities. The trick of using improper language usually suc- 
ceeds in misleading the addressee. Only the police authorities 
and experts who have frequently to handle such cases know that 
ladies of high social standing, once they have stooped to anony- 
mous libel; use such improper language as one would hardly 
expect to find among drunken sailors, and that old maids of 
neurotic disposition often find a safety-valve for their repressed 
emotional urges in such outbursts of obscenities. 

At the same time they play up to their self-imposed part by 
trying to imitate some clumsy writing, with those ornamenta- 
tions and flourishes which are typical of an unskilled hand and 
an illiterate mind. Therefore the question arises of how we can 
tell whether such features, be they linguistic or graphic, are, 
as we expect them to be, only assumed, or whether they are by 
any chance really typical of the illiteracy and vulgarity of their 
authors. 

Here again, as in all problems of handwriting expertise, only 
a discrimination between conspicuous and inconspicuous fea~ 
tures can give us a correct clue. Instances of both kinds of 
‘mistakes’, namely, deliberately inserted errors and incon~ 
spicuous (and for this reason unconscious) slips, will be shown 
in a specimen of a blackmail letter in the next article. 

Since an anonymous writer tries to disguise his own natural 
hand, we are in most cases confronted with one or more of the 
following peculiarities: 

1. Some conspicuous features of the writer’s natural hand 
have been changed, e.g., he writes a vertical or back hand instead 
of his natural slanting style; he writes big characters instead of 
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small; he produces an embellished, flourished hand instead of a 
simple style; he applies strong pressure whereas usually he writes 
with a slight or hardly noticeable pressure; he makes his lines 
either conspicuously rise or.sink instead of running them 
straight; he tries to imitate either some foreign alphabet, or the 
striking features of somebody else’s writing, on whose cee 
he has practised before starting his own performance. 

2. The letter has been written in printed style instead of the 


usual cursive one. 

3. It has been written with the left hand though the writer 
normally writes with his right hand. He does this to make sure 
of the clumsiness of his writing and to safeguard himself against 
unwittingly falling back into -his normal writing habits. 

4. It has been produced with some unnatural ‘crampy’ grasp 
of the pen, with particular writing-pressure—in fact, drawn 
rather than written; or 

It has been written with a badly-pointed pencil, because 
of the (by the way, quite correct) belief that the use of such 
inadequate writing materials would make the examiner’s task 
of tracing the author much more difficult. 

6. In numerous places parts of the handwriting have been 
re-traced or touched up, not really to make the writing more 
legible, but in the belief that such ‘re-tracing’ destroys the clues 
of the author’s natural writing habits. 

7. The whole letter (or parts of it) has been written (in fact, 
drawn) first with pencil, and then completely re-traced with 
pen and ink. The idea underlying this procedure is that writing, 
regardless of its artificiality, so long as it remains writing, gives 
the writer away in some way or other, whereas the very tech- 
nique of re- -tracing excludes the possibility of ‘real writing’, by 
making the technique of a slow drawing compulsory from start 
to finish. 

The expert speaks of a natural fluent hand as written with 
“sentence- impulse’, of a slow; deliberate hand as written with 
either ‘word-’ or ‘letter-impulse’, and of these re-traced ‘drawn’ 
writings as produced with ‘stroke-impulse’. 

if, now, an anonymous letter of this kind is submitted to us, 
from which features of the writing can we trace the writer, 
and what degree of reliabilityis attached to our conclusions?. The 
proof of the identity or non-identity of two writings is prac- 
tically always based on the principles of the law of probability. 
There are only two cases in which our judgment can claim to be 
infallibly accurate. These two cases are: First, if some text or a 
part of it, were it only a single word ora signature, in-two 
specimens of writing are absolutely identical in size, shape, 
pressure, interspace of the characters within the words, and. a 


dozen or a hundred other features, then it is absolutely certain | 


that both cannot possibly be natural writings, and that one of 
the two is a re-traced copy of the other: 

A hundred thousand signatures written by the-same- man 
may, and probably will, look alike. A few of them may seem 


indistinguishable to the naked eye; but one has only to photo-_ 


graph them to the same > enlarged scale to notice hundreds of 
small differences*. 

Second, if the anonymous letter has been written with cer 
and shows good writing routine, and if among those suspected 
Of its authorship there are some whose normal writing does not 
show such highly developed penmanship, then-the suspicion 
against these poor writers should at once be dismissed. A skilful 
writer may easily pretend a clumsy hand, but a clumsy and slow 
writer cannot possibly disguise his inadequacy by writing a 
fluent and rapid hand. 

In all other cases our judgment as to the authorship of an 
anonymous, and in fact of any, writing, is-based on the circum- 
stantial evidence of a more or less great number of features 
which, as the case may be, are connected with the subject-matter 
of the writing‘and the facts actually mentioned therein, or with 
the wording, the spelling, the inconspicuous features of the 
writing, some unconscious writing habits, and last, but by ‘no 
means least, with the consistency or inconsistency-with which 
certain psychologically typical (graphological) features do or do 
not occur in the anonymous or disputed document-on the one 
hand, and.the admittedly genuine writings _ of the suspected 
persons on the other. 

It follows that the examiners’ task is the easier the more 
humerous are the facts which could possibly have been known 
only to a very limited number of persons. 

Certainly an anonymous letter mentioning only such facts as 
may be known to anybody, e.g., an insulting letter addressed 
to the Prime Minister of a country, may, for all we know, have 
been written by any citizen of that country and possibly even 
by an alien; whereas a defamatory letter about a love affair of the 
miaster’s chauffeur with the lady’s maid could have been written 
only by a very limited number of persons possibly interested in 
such an affair. In the first case, we have no handwritings to com- 
pare with that of the anonymous letter, whereas in the latter 
case a comparison with the writing of the suspected persons will 
most probably reveal the culprit. 


*The reader will remember that this correct principle was also applied in Bertillon’s report of the Dre 
that he thought identical what in fact proved to 
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But what about those anonymous letters eS are. dis ; 


tributed on a wholesale scale to disturb the peace of whole com- 
munities, villages, towns, districts, co counties, or professional — 


bodies? At such an outbreak of an epidemic of anonymous ~ 


letters we have first to nodte what person’s name is most fre-_ 
quently mentioned. It is a favourite device of those calumniators 
to include all sorts of evil gossip about themselves, to throw the 
addressees off their own scent. For the same reason, it also often’ 
happens that the defamators are the first to report to the 
authorities by presenting with a lively indignation the libels they 
have addressed to themselves. 

Whereas now the anonymous writers seated mention only ~ 
such libels as appear rather plausible in some way or other, and 
sometimes really contain a grain of truth, though in a distorted 
or highly exaggerated form, they are very careful indeed to avoid 
in those letters which they have addressed to themselves and 
which they present to the authorities any such hints as could 


possibly injure their own reputation. The local police authorities - 


will in some cases be in a position to check the allegations men- 
tioned in the letters, and will in this way be supplied with the 
first clue to the identity of the writer. The actual features of 
the handwriting will then be an additional help and make the 
detective work conclusive in most cases. 

It is certainly no easy task to write a number of lengthy letters 
in a consistently disguised hand, since it is one of. the primary 
rules of experimental graphology that the longer and the quicker 
one writes the more one is bound unwittingly to fall back into 
one’s natural writing habits. What then has the forger to do? _ 

There are only three possibilities open to him. Either he 
spreads the actual work over a number of days, not writing more - 
than one, or possibly two, letters a day, slowly accumulatin 
the lot to be sent out only after the last letter has been fished © 
should it be part of his scheme to circulate themall on the same 
date; or he practises two or more different styles, writing each set 
of letters in one definite style, if it_is his scheme to create the 


impression that quite a gang of forgers is at large; or he will 


extend the variations by wording one letter ina literate and the 
other in an illiterate style; or by using typically masculine or” 
feminine language; or by applying cynical language in the one 
case, hypocritical i in the other, etc. 

But only in very rare cases would he employ other people to 
have his own text copied by them. He would be careful enou 
to keep to himself-and not to confide in anybody; but also 
would feel safe enough not completely to destroy the traces of 
his nefarious activity. To understand. this we must realise that 
in practically all cases we are dealing-with psychopaths, with 
so-called ‘hysteric personalities’, or with more or less adyanced _ 


~ paranoia, Now, it is true that such psychopaths, because of their — 
-not outspoken but more or less labile personalities, are more 


capable than sane people are of disguising their shanewriings 
and that in most cases they actually. boast of this talent, this 
being one of the reasons why their distorted minds centre on- 
this particular activity. But, on the other-hand, these -psycho- 
paths often also show the methodical mentality typical of 
paranoia. They keep books, put down dates, file drafts of their 
venomous missiles, and meticulously keep their writing utensils 
in good repair. Neither would they part with their collection of 
nibs and pencils of all shapes and styles, nor with their assort- 
ment of inks of various colours, their stationery, pads, ink 
erasers and what not. Further, they generally s er from that 
‘obsession of second.thought’, which does not allow their mind 
to remain at rest, but permanently suggests to them some better 
wording of this idea or that, once they have parted with their - 
original version. By mailing their anonymous letter they have by 
no means succeeded in freeing themselves from the complex of 
ideas, imaginations and emotions, which has set them to work. 
As a matter of fact, the elated satisfaction about their deed soon 
breaks down, to give place to doubts about the. efficacy of their 
scheme, And it is in these moments of doubt and depression 
that their defective mind finds refuge in the study of the crs, 
drafts they have Keptin their files. 

It follows that a domiciliary . visit (where the law. of. the 
country allows a. -search-warrant, which it does not in England). 
by the handwriting expert will be of a much greater help to the 
examining police authorities than when appearing in the Court, 
where he has-to rely only on the demonstrable similarities in — 
handwriting. He would tell the police where to look for the - 


culprit, and a search on the spot may result in such conclusive 


evidence as features in handwriting by. themselves can never 
produce. The blotter found in the efendant’s home may con- 
tain the facsimile of the letter (reversed in mirror-like fashion); _ 
or the ink, when analysed or Hipengernn? examined, may _ ‘s 
show the same impurities as the ink with which the anonymous ~ 
letter has been written, etc, But where there is no such 


sive proof, a conviction in court is by no means eas eee i 
_ Even. if quite Shc to believe in the expert’s a 


judge is often unable to follow his arguments. Not beingtrined = 


different’. - Po oe, 


s ordereau. Bertllon’s mistake was, of course, due to the fat 
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Double rainbow at Hartland Point 


~ in noticing inconspicuous features in handwriting he cannot As I have pointed out before, this state of things may sometimes 
help rather overrating the importance of conspicuous dis- lead to unintentional class justice, because the wealthy de- 
i, ities between the anonymous letter on the one hand and fendant will always be in a position to secure the evidence of _ 
_the suspected person’s habitual hand on the other. some atmnateur-expert who will with a clear conscience testify 
_— Since many people who are not scientifically trained are in his favour, whereas of the two witnesses called by the public. 
prosecutor the one will be some locally reputed analyst (prob-. 
ably quite efficient in other lines of detection, but. venturing 
only on amateurish lines in the expertise on handwriting), while 
the second man will be, almost infallibly, some subordinate 
detective in the police force who thinks it to be his sworn duty 
. to back the prosecution*. 
but it certainly is in many countries abroad 


movement, which comes, I think, from the radiating lines of the — 
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N 1879 a writer on gardening felt no doubt in pronouncing 


a that ‘the best material for constructing rockeries is common 


| coke’, but doubt has crept in; and, now that the rockery has 
iw. grown into a rock garden, most of us would say that the best 
material for it is, without doubt, weathered rock. This is 


certainly a very handsome material, but it is a pity, I think, that 


on account of its obvious good qualities, it should have put all 


other materials completely out of court; for it has one or two © 


-. drawbacks. In the first 
place, itis costly, especially 
since rock-gardens are 
most ardently desired in 

those places—the suburbs 
and the home counties— 
where rock does not natur- 
ally occur; and then, since 
a man likes to see value for 

his money, he is naturally 
reluctant to bury the ex- 
pensive boulders three 
quarters out of sight, as the 
canons of rock-gardening 
and the welfare of the 
plants demand, so that you 
may see, by many ex- 
amples, that it is possible 
to make a bad rock garden 
out of good material. 

‘In the - second place, 
weathered rock limits the 
constructor to a particular 

- style of rock gardening, 

= and the very excellence of 
the material gives him a 
false. confidence that the 
result is bound to be ‘in 
good taste’ and alpine, a 
confidence that sometimes 
produces quite other re- 

. sults, as in these erections - 
of floriferous pockets that 
suggest a chiffonier in rus- 
tic work, and the mounds 
that look like a piece of 
carpet bedding  over- 
whelmed by an avalanche 
—effects that are curious, 
brilliant and not unpleas- 
ing, but which do not 
require the expense of 
weather-worn limestone 

- from Cumberland; ‘ coke, 
especially if ‘it is made to 
look like stone by soaking — 

_ jt in water and sprinkling 
it with Portland. cement’ 
will do as well, or better. 
Even the best rock gardens, 
solid, ‘restful and geolo- 
gically consistent, some- - 
times fail to be quite 
satisfying; they are master- 
pieces of realism, like “The ~ 
Monarch of the Glen’ and 
the overture to ‘William  —s 
Fell, but they evoke aie pes hg bad gc 

* comparison with their natural prototype and so remind us that 
they are make-believe. © 992 Fs ws) Le ears 

' Those of us who cannot afford tons of rock may claim the 
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freedom of poverty and; having disclaimed any intention of | 
. being realistic, we shall find that there is a variety of material-at 
eur. disposal, Flint, with its strange, water-moulded curves, 


reveals an unexpected beauty when large lumps of it are sunk 


in a gravelly soil; add some -péat-moss and-leaf-mould, plant — 


this parterre with one or two dwarf willows, the Arctic Bramble 
and a patch of Saxifraga oppositifolia and you have an impress- 
ionistic picture of the wind-swept. Arctic—the original home of 
our alpine flora. But we have drifted back to realism—though 
E do not think that flint occurs in the Arctic regions—so let us. 
put our flint garden in full sun, choosing large, fantastically 
shaped pieces instead of the smooth, bony-looking nodules,. 


have a peculiar and rather exciting suggestion of life, almost of 


By JASON HILL 


perhaps because they have in common a solid, deliberate kind 
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-Sempervivum; shells and flint 
“and we shall find that: 
small Columbines, Fritillaria meleagris, Geum rivale, Ery-— 
_thronium, Narcissus triandrus, Ramondia, Epimedium, Soldanella 


design of all these plants has in common something that 


___ plant it with Sempervivums, add judiciously a few. large shells, 
See _ and we shall have an unexpected harmony of design. It will © 
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rosettes and flowers of the Sempervivums and from the open 
spirals of the shells. The Sempervivums in mass, wherever 
ey may be, have a curious, submarine air, as of something 
seen in a rock pool or aquarium, so that they are already pre= 
pared for the cOmpany of the shells. Stonecrops, and indeed all 
succulent plants, associate happily with large, bold shells, 


of line, and the combination provides good effects of colour, aS 
when a pale pink conch is 
f _ lapped round with the 
PAN silvery, seagreen of Sedum 
glaucum (‘glaucous’ means, — 
I believe, ‘seagreen’), In — 
agardenof Stonecropsand 
‘shells, to which we may 
add the stony hummocks 
of the Encrusted Saxi- 
frages, plants take the part rh : 
of rocks and the shells in- 
_ troduce a flower motive = 
the often floral beauty ol 
their curves and colours. 
Shaped and carved 
masonry is opposite in 
quality, from therockgar= 
dener’s point of view, to 
_ the irregular beauty of ~~ 
~ natural rock, and itiscon- 


sidered correspondingly ie 
undesirable; but, because — sty 


the lines of natural rock —_ 
are usually good for our 
purpose, it doesnotfollow 
that the artificial ones are 
_ necessarily bad—this is a 
pure assumption—and if et 
wecanprocuresomeblocks 
of masonry, preferably in- 
cluding some curves in — 
their design (the yard of — 
the local builder is nearly — 
always productive), we 
shall find, I think,thatthey _ 
can be composed into a ~~ 
rock garden of very satis- 
fying effect. The straight . 
lines, rectangles and flat 
_ surfaces of masonry throw =—s_— 
into prominence plants 
_ which have an intricate 
design—aswemayseeina 
| fern growingin the stone- 
, work of a bridge or old 
arnt building—and Ithinkthat — 
2" the beauty of such plants 
_ as the dwarf. Columbines 
and Irises is displayed 
more effectively in this 
artificial setting than in 
theirnaturalsurroundings. 
-If the masonry com- 
prises some curves we can 
add to them a piece of 
ee ale ; pall Se a the. 
ee A Op _ form of a large fossil am- : 
Drawing by John Nash nite, or portion of it, 
Cyclamen, Dodecantheon, 


that.such plants as 


and ~small ferns, will-look very--well-in.such-a -setting. The 


might be described, not altogether fancifully, I think, asaline  _ 
of flight and fall; it appears in the flared-back petals and arching 
stems of the flowers and in the unrolling fronds of the ferns,and  -—-— 
it tends to be echoed in the curved lines of masonry. The general — 
effect of this association is again to give-an impression of lifeand __ 
movement, though not sharply; as in the Sempervivum garden, 
but rather inthe way of a fountain or breaking wave. 
_ The foundation of masonry can be developed into a purely = 
rococo theme by adding some large shells, another ammoniteor = 

two, a block of crystal; a broken garden ornament (most garden 
ornaments are better broken) and a-piece of coral. Naturechas 
provided several strikingly baroque plants for such a setting (in’ 
addition to those already mentioned, which have som ethi of | 

acunculus and A. sanc- 


, 


this quality); there are the Arums (A. 


a * 
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tum), Arisema triphyllum, Cypripediums (if we are lucky and 
careful) and Calceolaria Darwinti, with their extravagant designs 
of scrolls and volutes; and especially thereis Gentzana acaulis, 
whose monstrous, super-ccerulean trumpets never look so well 
as when they are lolling over a clump of icy-white rock crystal. 
Allium karataviense provides a good piece of rococo with its 
ribbed, blue green leaves that go well with ‘mineral specimens’. 
It is convenient for the gardener that all the plants for the 
masonry and rococo garden (with the exception of the Garlic and 
the Gentian) like a cool situation in sandy leaf mould. 
If we choose to abandon stone altogether we can make a sand 
ey preferably in a raised bed edged with brick or concrete 
‘or the bed may be sunk and covered in summer or winter ac- 
cording to the needs of its inhabitants). The soil will be com- 
posed of sand mixed with loam or well-worked garden soil and 
surfaced with an inch or two of pure sand; with the addition of a 
few patches of gravel, one or two large pebbles and some bushes 
of Thyme, we have an admirable setting for the refinement of 
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the wild Crocuses and Tulips and for dwarf Irises such as Iris 
arenaria, I. mellitensis and I. tectorum (I. cristata and I. gracilipes 
prefer the cooler conditions of the masonry garden), and for the 
many compact and tufted rock plants which like a warm dry 
situation. The impression produced by such a sand garden is of 
the same kind as that given by a rock-garden—some impression 
of wildness, I fancy—and you will find that people usually refer 
to it, without thinking, as a ‘rock-garden’. 

These suggestions are, of course, mere suggestions and the 
record of experiments in free play with the general idea of a rock 
garden: the ingenious gardener will find, when he has broken 
free from the strict rules of naturalism, that there are many more 
materials and styles of gardening at his disposal—there are blocks 
of peat, in which a surprising variety of plants will grow; crushed 
slate, to which some of the difficult alpine plants take very 
kindly; old, weathered bricks, built with mortar into a design of 
solid, well-balanced blocks—or one can build a grotto, but per- 
haps that is going rather too far at present. 


The Glory of the Harvest 


' By A. G. STREET 


ARMERS have often said to me, ‘I’d sooner do three corn 
harvests than one haymaking’, and I thoroughly agree, 
Even when his harvest is but a small proportion of his 
farming, the average farmer gets more joy and satisfaction 
from it than from the major and more prosaic branches of his 
business such as dairying, egg production, and the like. 

To grow and harvest grain is such a satisfying thing to do, 
It has a definite beginning and a definite ending. You sow the 
seed, you tend the plants carefully for perhaps nine months 
through all the stages of their growth and ripening, and finally 
you harvest your crop. And when this is done you feel some- 
thing like the village blacksmith, ‘Something attempted, some- 
thing done’. Collecting eggs or milking cows, while they may be 
more profitable than grain growing, are dull factory-like occupa- 
tions by comparison. There’s no beginning and no end to them. 

Grain, especially wheat, is such a beautiful thing at every 
stage in its career. First the thin delicate spears of almond green 
appear through the brown earth; in due time these thicken out 
fnto a dark green carpet laid close to the ground; in the Spring 
this mat of plants shoots upwards until in late May and early 
June the ears appear; and these gradually ripen into such a lovely 
‘golden brown that it seems a shame to reap them. But this must 
be done, and in doing it the farmer sets the seal on his year’s 
work. 

‘The town-dweller also loves the corn harvest more than any 
other branch of our home farming. He may or may not know 
that the dairy industry is five times bigger than grain, that eggs 
bring in a great deal more money than wheat every: year. ‘Sta- 
tistics be sugared’, the townsman says. ‘T can see grain, and that’s 


The Last Round—one of the pictures submitted for our Photographic Competition 


all I’m interested in’. He never bothers to ask his farmer friends 
how the cows are milking or how the hens are laying, but he does 
ask about the corn harvest. 

In fact, everybody in the country loves and respects the corn 
harvest. When we want to describe a plenteous supply of any- 
thing we use the expression ‘Corn in Egypt’, which is derived 
from the story of the famine in Genesis. It is this fear of famine 
which makes us all respect the grain crop, because we know that 
an acre of wheat will provide more human food than an acre 
of any other crop. Deep down in our minds we know that 
without the harvest of the earth we should all perish. Farming, 
even in this glut period of history, is still the foundation of the 
life of the whole world. It is possible for a man and his family 
to live solely on the produce of a piece of land, but it is not 
possible for anyone to exist unless the land of the world is 
farmed. The farmer’s produce which is surplus to his own needs 
is the thing which runs the whole world. Without it railways 
and ships would have nothing to carry, no factories would 
work, there would be no millionaires, no stock exchanges, in 
fact without farming the whole fabric of world civilisation would 
collapse. 

Today in our complex civilisation a great number of people 
never come into contact with agricultural production at all in 
their occupations, and the steady supply of commodities must 
appear to them sometimes as somewhat of a miracle. In the 
back of their minds there is always the fear that this plenty, 
from which they help themselves, might one day cease to be. 
The memory of war-time rationing is still in their minds. That 
is why the townsman is and always will be more interested in 
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the fate of our small grain harvest than in any other department 
of our farming industry. 3 

It is true that today the grain crop in this country is only a 
rather small proportion of our. farming output, but the corn 
harvest will never vanish from this island no matter what further 
changes may occur in our farming industry in the future. Grain 
today, about 11 per cent. of our farming, is grown as a necessa 
complement to the livestock, branch of the industry, whic 
accounts for some 70 per cent. One is necessary to the other in 
about that proportion, and generally speaking over the bulk of 
our land grain can only be grown successfully if the farm carries 
a good stock of animals. 

This year has been a good season for igh all farm crops, 
and especially for grain. I do not think that I have ever known 
a summer when rain has been intermingled with sunshine so 
satisfactorily from a farming point of view. In travelling about 
the country I have seen practically no laid corn crops, and I have 
seen many heavy crops of grain, but IJ have also seen far too many 
poor crops, crops which would not pay the grower even if grain 
were double the price. In every one of these cases I would bet 
money that the underlying cause is that the farm in question is woe- 
fully understocked with animals. The old cycle, ‘Crop—stock— 
manure—soil’, still governs the major part of British farming. 

Harvest is early this year. Binders were clattering round the 
winter oat fields in my district in mid-July. Since then a blazing 
sun has ruled the countryside from early morning until late 
evening, and the harvest work has proceeded unhindered. Under 
such favourable conditions the speed of modern harvesting is 
amazing, for modern machinery enables comparatively few men 
to perform huge tasks in quick time. The day when the harvest 
field was crowded with human workers is gone for ever. In the 
morning the field is a waving sea of golden brown—in the even- 
ing rows and rows of stooks stand motionless in aisles waiting 
the carting—a few days later the field is an empty expanse of 
white stubble—and the first wet day sees the black streaks of the 
plough running across it. 

Here and there one can see the latest harvesting tool—the com- 
bine harvester. A tractor hauls it slowly round and round the 
field of standing grain. Two men ride on this insatiable Moloch 
of the fields—one to watch and adjust the machine to different 
crop levels and ground inequalities, and the other to take off the 
bags of threshed grain, Thus three men do the work of twenty. 
In the spacious setting of the corn fields the combine looks quite 
stately and majestic—rather like a ship in full sail—as it creeps 
slowly round the crop, but I, for one, regret the passing of the 
older methods of harvesting. 

The groan and creak of heavily laden wagons, the clink of 
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harness, the rustle of sheaves, the rick in the corner of the field, 
the numbers of men and horses employed, the little children 
bringing their fathers’ tea—all these combined to ‘make a 
picture which seemed right somehow. Granted, in these days, 
the older methods do not pay, but the idea which they gave of 
everybody, both men and horses, toiling to get the fruits of the 
earth safely into store for the coming winter was.a satisfying 
one... Years ago the corn harvest pressed the whole community 
into its service—now it is performed by a few men managing a — 
lot of complicated machinery. 

This change has bred a new type of young farm labourer. It is 
astonishing how apt he is with modern machinery. From early 
morning until 8 p.m. he drives some snorting juggernaut or 
tends a complicated mass of buzzing cog-wheels and chains. 
this machinery has to travel over rough ground, so that he dare 
not relax his vigilance for one moment. There may be less 
actual hard manual labour in modern harvesting, but there is 
still a lot of trying work to be done. Even so, I know one young 
lad who, after doing this sort of job all day, rushed home, - 
washed, changed, supped, then cycled ten miles to the Tidworth 
Tattoo, and erraed. home just in time to start on with a 
milking machine the following morning. To my middle age 
this sort of thing seems hardly worth while, but I did just the 
same years ago. Anyway, give me one lad of this type on a farm 


today rather than half-a-dozen of the born-tired variety. My old - 


dairyman’s comment on this particular lad’s performance puts 
the matter very well. ‘Gie I a colt as’Il goo. You kin do anythin’ 
wie a colt ef zo be as ee’Il goo, but when’ee wunt goo at all you be ~ 
done like’. The fact that the younger farm labourer is proving so 
proficient in the use of modern machinery makes me think that in 
the future there is hope that British farming will not be “done like’. 

And so, while the acreage of corn in this country is lessening 
and the glory of the harvest field is fading, still it does possess 
some glory, which no machine can destroy. I, who this season 
have no harvest, still worship at its shrine. I am an out-of-work 
farmer this glorious August, and it feels wrong somehow. I 
do not regret the absence of a harvest on my own farm for any 
material reason, but I do not like being out of the hunt, so to 
speak, Next year I shall grow some corn. The business reason 
is that I want some straw, but the sentimental reason, a far 
bigger one, is that I want to do some harvesting at the proper 
season. To farm without a harvest is like eating meat without 
salt. Even.this year I cannot keep away from the harvest. I go 
poking round the countryside looking at other people’s harvest-. 
ing and regretting the absence of my own. I cannot help this, It 
may be silly, and illogical, buf there it is. Love and respect for the 
glory of the corn harvest is a greater thing than logic or economics, 


The Unlegendary (Castlereagh 


The Rise of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hyde. Macmillan. 21s. 


RoseRT STEWART, second Marquess of Londonderry, will 
always be known in history by the courtesy title of Viscount 
Castlereagh, which he bore until, not long before his tragic 
end, he succeeded to his father’s peerage. The great period 
of his career was between March, 1812, when he succeeded 
Lord Wellesley at the Foreign Office, and his death in July, 
1822; for it was during this period that his personal qualities 
not only made him supreme in the House of Commons, but also 
enabled him to exercise an immense influence for good on the 
counsels of the European Powers during the critical years 
which preceded and followed the downfall of Napoleon. 
Castlereagh’s merits were by no means recognised by all his 
contemporaries. He lived in a coarse and violent age, and the 
spokesmen of the Opposition, whether in Parliament or the 
Press, bespattered him with vile abuse, which he bore with a 
well-bred indifference which only added fuel to their flaming 
rage. Byron’s description of him as a ‘cold-blooded, smooth- 
faced, placid miscreant’ is but a mild example of the language 
used about him. The venomous hatred of his enemies pursued 
him even into the grave, and the triumphant Liberalism of the 
nineteenth century complacently accepted the legend thus 
propagated—the legend of a cold-blooded, cruel reactionary, 
the willing tool of the Powers of the Holy Alliance in their 
efforts to suppress liberty everywhere. It was not till the present 
century, when the records of the Foreign Office were thrown 
open to research, that it was possible for historians: to expose 
the baselessness of this legend and to reveal Castlereagh in his 
true light, as a worthy successor of Pitt and one of the greatest 
of the statesmen who have guided the destinies of Great 


Britain in perilous times. How different would the aspect of. 


Europe now be if the framers of the Treaty of Versailles had 
acted on Castlereagh’s maxim: ‘Our business is not to collect 
trophies, but to bring back the world to peaceful habits’! 
The rehabilitation of Castlereagh’s reputation as a diplo- 
metist, however, still left him under a cloud. His political career 
e 
mainly instrumental in securing the passage of the Act of Union, 
His motives in doing so were from the first grossly misrepre- 


in Ireland, and as Chief Secretary he had been - 


sented. He was accused of having fomented-the rebellion of 
1798 in order to make the Union inevitable, of having sold his 
country for gold and the promise of place and power, of callous 
cruelty in the suppression of the disorders of which he had been 
the agent provocateur. Mr, Hyde has done a useful service in 
examining these charges in the light of all the available evidence 
and, as the result, dissipating—it is to be hoped for ever—that 
legend of “bloody Castlereagh’ which is still current in Ireland. 
The Castlereagh here revealed is a very different person from 
the Castlereagh of the legend. We have here the picture of a 
man of high principle, kind heart, cool judgment and spotless 
life moving serenely in a society debauched, corrupt, and torn 
by bitter political and religious antagonisms. ‘The Parliament 
in College Green, so far from being ‘the guardian of the 
national liberties’, represented nothing but the ‘Protestant 
Ascendancy’; and if Castlereagh pressed for the Union it was 
because he knew that the Irish Parliament so constituted would 
never pass those great reforms which the rebellion had shown 
to. be absolutely..essential. It was not his fault that, in this 
respect, the Union. proved a failure. He said himself that it 
would not succeed unless it were ‘followed up’, and he pressed 
the British Cabinet to proceed at once with the removal of the 
tests which prevented Catholics from entering Parliament or 
holding office, with the concurrent endowment of the Roman 
Catholic and Dissenting clergy, and with abolition of the 
burdensome and unjust tithe system. Had his advice been 
followed, the history of the Union would have been very — 
different. Mr. Hyde shows how it was the bigotry of Lough- 
borough, the Lord Chancellor, working on the obstinate con- _ 
science of King George III, which prevented these wise — 
measures being brought forward. ; ; 
Mr, Hyde’s interesting and well written volume is more than __ 


an account of Castlereagh’s early career and a successful - 


vindication of his character and policy. It gives a vivid-picture _ rs 


of Irish life at the close of the eighteenth Pre 4 


1 iry. It is by no 
means a very agreeable picture; and the reader-will be dispose 


to agree with Castlereagh when he said that it wa: Sendak 
nnpisasant r+ hs aes hee I 
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_ Memoirs ef the Unemployed _ 

_ May I supplement the remarks contained in the extract from 
the letter signed-‘Middle Class’. in. THE LisTENER of August 16? 
_. [have some slight knowledge of the unemployed in the district 
referred to in some of the Memoirs, and I can vouch for the 
accuracy of ‘Middle. Class’s’.conclusion that the kernel: of the 
‘Seo of unemployment is the loss of regular occupation. 
ere is, indeed, much real suffering involved in the drastic 
lowering of the habitual standard of consumption which follows 
_ the loss of work, but that assumes tragic proportions only when 
the wage-earner and his wife have sixteen hours of every day in 
-which to remember it. I believe that-many of the present un- 
employed suffered quite as much from the lack of commodities 
and food during the War years as they do today; but none com- 
plained unduly then because each had a job to do and an 
obvious incentive to doing it well. To a similar loss of pur- 
chasing power is added, today, an intolerable burden of thought. 
_ Men and women whose virtues are all active find themselves 
depressed to a level of impotence suitable only for a philosopher 
or the Grand Lama of Tibet. They may eat—a little; they may 
walk—much; they may clean and refurbish their houses so long 
as they can afford the necessary materials. Beyond that they 
may only think, although they rarely possess the intellectual 
equipment which alone can make thinking a creative activity 
and delight. The invariable result is a newly awakened sense of 
a lowered. status, and isolation, which makes for a terrible 
individual loneliness. I believe this to be at the root of so much 
of their mental misery. 


x If there is any goodaspect to this problem of unemployment 

jt is contained in the growing realisation that an occupation is as 

necessary to the normal human being as an income. But—not 

any occupation; it must be an occupation whose purpose is of 

common importance. Hitherto, working for wages has provided 

this common purpose, although most of our industrialists and 

economists believed that the receipt of a weekly wage exhausted 

that purpose for the wage-earner. Only now are we beginning 

to realise how much the varied occupations involved in the con- 

duct of a large factory yielded in interest and stimulation to the 

individual worker. He derived an emotional satisfaction that 

was none the less real because it was inarticulate; he obtained, 

also by derivation, .a standing amongst his fellows which is now 

_ denied him once he joins the army of the unemployed. How deep 

are the reservoirs of intelligent interest, occupational pride and 

; loyalty, these Memoirs give some indication. I wholeheartedly 

; congratulate the B.B.C. on the imaginative sympathy and 

courage shown. in its efforts to make these aspects of the unem- 

ployment problem more generally known. 
Borrowash 


JEAN WELLS 


Confusion of Modern Thought 


Yes indeed, Mr. Joad is absolutely right in stating that the need 
for philosophy was never more urgent than at the present mo- 
ment. The following passage from Amiel’s Journal! well describes 
the position occupied by an ever-increasing number of the men 
and women of today: 


i 
ao For many years past the immanent God has had more actuality for 
’ me than the transcendent God, and the religion of Jacob has been 
j more alien to me than that of Kant or even of Spinoza. It seems to 
- me that what remains to me from all my studies is a new phenomen- 
ology of mind, the intuition of universal metamorphosis. All private 
convictions, emotional principles, clearly defined: formula and 
 jnfusible ideas, are nothing more than prejudices, useful in practice, 
‘put none the less manifestations of mental narrowness. The absolute 
in detail is absurd and contradictory. Political, religious, zxsthetic, 
and literary factions are the anchyloses of thought. All special 
belief is an obstinacy and obtusity, but this consistency is at the 
a “proper time essential. Our monad, in so far as it is a thinker, over- 
~ Yops the limits of time and space and historical surroundings; but 
~ in so far as it is an individual, and for purposes of action, it adapts 
itself to current illusions, and gives itself a determinate goal. 
What is the function and goal of mankind? Is it the develop- 
__ ment of moral consciousness, purchased. with the blood and 
- tears of humanity, that shall one day become the universal con- 
sciousness able and willing to fashion all things fair? Whence 
that craving for justice and those deep intuitions of beauty, 


and ess, without which human life would become 
portable, and which alone afford it hope and meaning? 
e are among the vital questions for the answer to which, as 
ey may be capable of an answer, we look to philosophy 

elp and Bae in a world that has been transformed by 
wth of mind under the impact of scientific discoveries, 
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And a sense of futility and despair will weigh upon the hearts of 

men. until 2 fresh mental and moral orientation has bee 

achieved. . ; 
Leeds G.I. Perry < 


While I appreciate Mr. Joad’s dismay, I cannot place much con- 
fidence in his suggested remedy. His ‘clearing-house’ would, I 


‘fear, prove little more than an overstocked warehouse. He might 
-eall'a World Conference of Physicists and Psychologists: but one 


section, headed, perhaps, by Mr. Bertrand Russell, would never 
reach agreement as to whether they themselves existed at all; 
while the physicists would hopefully say that there was a possi- 
bility that something might come of their discussions, but more 
of a probability that it would not, since. the universe is con- 
trolled somewhat erratically by a Mind which could not always 
make up its mind. And the business of cosmic correlation would 
get no further than'a blind shuffling of the past. 
The fact is that prejudice is inescapable: for philosophers do 
not want to discover how to live. Were these thinkers to see that 
a certain philosophy to which they were approaching involved, 
shall we say, the necessity for instant suicide, they would be un- 
likely, naturally enough, to allow themselves to arrive at this 
philosophy. A similar prejudice has always warned them off the 
Christian theology, I suspect. Even Platonism makes too 
exacting demands. Mr. Joad points out that it is our instinct to 
find out the reasons for the beliefs we instinctively hold. Is there 
not more urgency in Professor Muirhead’s reminder that ‘Philo- 


.sophy at all times, like science, has had its roots in man’s prac- 
tical needs; to try to sever it from these is to cut it off from 2n¢ 


springs of-its life’? 


Cheltenham W.R.J.-K, 


The New Germany 


I think Mr. Lucas-should have carefully studied the text before 
writing such unfriendly and unreasonable words as are con- 
tained in the letter in which he attacks me. 


(1) In my article on the reconstruction of the Prussian 


Academy of Arts, I said that two tendencies, the Socialist revo- 


Jutionary movement of Adolf Hitler and the Conservative revo- 
lutionary movement of the middle-classes, had rebelled against 
the materialism and libertinism of the last decade, and that the 
middle-class section of these two fighting groups had been sub- 
sequently absorbed by Hitler’s movement. When I said that the 
revolutionary middle-classes were among the Government’s 
backers, it was to this latter section I wished to refer: I did not 
say that the late Communist party and its supporters had also 
‘entirely’ gone over to National Socialism. But since the ques- 
tion is raised I should now like to add that (numerically) 
powerful sections of the former Communist party actually have 
embraced the idea of National Socialism. 

(2) To be in a position to form an opinion on popular feeling 
in Germany it is necessary to reside in the country, personally 
to have witnessed the revolutionary months or, at least, to have 
extensively travelled in Germany without the bias of party 
prejudice. The last method that can be advised is to listen to 
information given by emigrés who generally continue to live 
in the past like the emigrés of the French revolution. I am 
particularly sorry that Mr. Lucas should have referred to the 
anecdote of Ramon Narvaez. The revolution in Germany, 
which is indebted greatly, from an intellectual point of view, to 
the ‘Jugendbewegung’ did not ‘shoot its enemies’. The fighting 
during the March revolution claimed about five hundred vic- 
tims on both sides—indeed, a heavy price, but not to be com- 
pared with the numbers who lost their lives during the French 
and Russian revolutions. 

A revolution is not a literary evening entertainment; the issue 
is the outer form of the life of a nation. If Hitler had not arrived, 
Communism would have succeeded in Germany and civil war 
would have claimed, perhaps, hundreds of thousands, or, as in 
Russia, millions of lives.. Therefore, whoever threatens to use 
force against the present state must be prepared to bear the con= 
sequences and to lose his personal liberty during the critical 
period. The picture drawn by Ramon Narvaez, ‘I have no ene- 
mies, I have shot them all’, is but an example of the lack of 
understanding of a movement that may have saved the whole of 
Europe from civil wars worse than in Russia. 

We know that a proportion of English youth is not of Mr. 
Lucas’ opinion, and we know that they welcome that future 
friendship between England and Germany which Hitler has 


, 
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So Ri stated to be one of his greatest political ends.’ Four ‘hundred = 


years of friendship prevailed between our two peoples until the 
outbreak of the unhappy World War; and we sincerely hope that 


- another period of centuries of peace is about to begin:~ 


I have frequently visited England, which I have learnt -to 


understand and to love, but I think it would be all to the good if 
- the English people came to Germany in greater numbers instead 
_ of relying on the political leaders of a particular section of their 
‘daily Press—especially now. ate lpn past 


Hamburg Brag Hans FRIEDRICH BLUNCK  _ 


.[We have somewhat-shortened Dr. Blunck’s reply to Mr. Lucas, 


as we cannot open our correspondence columns to a discussion of 


political issues —Editor, THE LISTENER] ; 7 
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Modern Art. 3 fe 


. The Hon. John Collier asks whether the public likes the ‘Femme 
’Assise’ of Joan Miro or the ‘Profile’ by Picasso. I do not think 
‘he need be alarmed; the great mass of the cultivated public are 
‘not imposed on by ‘this decadent stuff’. They see in it, and in 
-poetry of the same sort, merely the vain efforts of inferior 
‘workmen to obtain a reputation for originality. ig seait 

. Kensington : -- A. G. CARDEW - 


Designs for Playing Cards 


You suggest in last week’s editorial that the faces of playing 
cards should be re-designed in harmony with modern fashion. 
Admittedly the idea is full of pleasant possibilities. The 
Governor of the Bank of England would, one presumes, figure 


‘in diamonds, whether as King or Knave depending on one’s 


politics. But seriously, would not any re-design render the 


‘cards less immediately recognisable, and so destroy the very 
‘quality of functional efficiency which is the basis of the modern 


idiom? The present ‘cardboard court’ has evolved through many 
centuries, and has for most of us a certain intimacy, besides 
the glamour inseparable from ancestry—have not its members 


companied in the Tarot packs with Pope Joan, the Hanged 
-Man, Death, and the Devil? Keenly as one-sympathises-with 
‘modern design, one feels uncomfortably:that' some “too.*earnest 
‘advocate’ will presently. re-fashion ‘Punch and Judy; Snowmen, 


and Humpty Dumpty. . : 


*~ M. MircHELL-WITHERS _ 


Sculpture in Wood ee = ae 


Mr. Alec Miller makes the statement that Grinling Gibbons is 


‘the ‘only known name in the cfaft at that period? (i.e. the seven- 
‘teenth ‘céntury)-and I think a little correction is necessary. 


Samuel Watson of Heanor, Derbyshire; who was‘a contempo- - 


‘rary of. Gibbons,-was responsible for the:carvings:in- wood at 
-Chatsworth House; the home of the Duke of Devonshire.’Thete 
-is femarkable similarity inthe ‘work of ‘both:these:carvers;.and 


the whole of the wood carving in Chatsworth House was done 
by Watson: and:his assistants; who -worked.there:for seventeen 


“years. The reference to the carved lace cravat in limewood is 
‘interesting; as there is a similar carving in’ Chatsworth House, 


and I wondered whether it is‘one and the-same carving referred 


‘to: in Mr. Miller’s article. A tablet to Watson’s memory is to 
-be seen in Heanor Parish Church: He was ‘a carver in wood — 
-and stone: — e sis peed cate ots , ; Sua 


» Heanor - ge oe Be Pesci ett. A, HARKHORN - 


“Modern Poetry etd Chale Se ae hess AO RS ik 
‘May T-answer the two letters which ‘appeared in your last issue 
concerning the second of my: articles on modern poetry, pub- 


lished on August 9? With regard to Mr. Collins; I must acknow- 
ledge that his complaint is fully justified by an unfortunate 
ambiguity in my own phrasing. “Lacks the graces of sound and 


surprised that he finds. me a bad.guide in such, matters. For I 
find most of them positively ugly now that he has separated 
them from one another.so, that I can see them by themselves, 
An idiot is _not beautiful to me, nor. is strutting a graceful 
movement—nor do the words “syllable’_and ‘sound and. fury’ 
Call up. “definite pictures’ to my.mind, as they, appear to do to 


his mind. 


I do not think it is much use for me to answer Mr. James’ 
very forceful arguments one by one—my articles have been 


_ flower now for all have got the seed’. Quite anumber of people _ 


‘The sugge made by Mr. C.A, Davis in his letter, that we 


may fairly, 1. 

economists. 

‘whose sole bi 

. they to say 

thought that in a tin 

. body of men would endeavou: indicate. 
e 


‘thinking affording grounds for action, and yet 


rs Ses aaa 


eh > ee rita so Re ae “lie Liat He 
intended to answer them-in«their own way, and a) ntl 
they have failed, at any rate in the case of Mr. James. [ 
seems. to me that I have made Mr. James angry, and fo! ae Nae 
must apologise, for I never intended to do it, and had done my — 
best to avoid it. I merely wanted him to consider certain aspects 
of poetry in a new way, so that he might be able to get som 
thing out of modern poetry. And far from claiming that modern 
poetry is very good, I asked nothing more than that he should 
give it a chance, Actaallys Mr. James goes some of the way 
with me. ‘When we ask for’ beauty in poetry does Mr. Davies 
think we only mean the suave rhythms and the mellifluous 
imagery of which Tennyson and Swinburne were masters 
That is only another way of putting the very thing which I 
wished to use as a starting point. And as I explained, Iwenton __ 
to develop the position in the way I did for practical reasons—+ 
“it. was simpler, and more helpful for our immediate purpose. _ 
I am fully aware of the possibility of developing it in other ways; 
even in Mr. James’ way. Sa i Cy "T gh 2 e 
Cambridge. Ste _ -Hucu Sykes Davies . ’ 


‘Ihave read and re-read the ‘Formal Incantation’ quoted by Mr. Me 
-Hugh Sykes Davies, and believe I have at last grasped the in- 
ward meaning of— . ; sa hak oe ED yn 


hal 
- *, 


The pianola’s notes resound i a 
Through the damp _rain-sodden rooms; i a 
And I have nought I can repress = ae 
Against the anguish of the herbal flames. ay. Pi, ie 


_ Surely this means that the poet hears someone playing on the 
pianola during a dismally wet evening and wishes he could burn 
the infernal thing on a bonfire (herbal flames) but that the rain. 
has put it out. Am I right, Sir? ee 

As an Incantation I frankly prefer the infantile— ~ ee 
Eena deena dinah dust bl ort. ae 


sin 


, Catlum fidlum: finum fust— ie Re 

‘—which, at all events, had its use in casting lots. no ee 
Staines W.H. MERRIMAN 

B.B.C. Poetry Competition... ©... ae. 


‘I had not intended -to.ask leave to reply to your editorial 
_Strictures on my letter which you were good enough to publish 
-in ‘THE LIsTENER of July 26, but ithas been pointed out to me that 
the B.B.C., by officially adopting and promulgating, urbi et orbi, 
‘the opinion of their four unknown ‘sifters, ‘that ‘the “10,000 
‘eliminated’ poems showed:no trace whatever of poetic feeling, 
‘has altered-the situation. For-the B:B.C: has thereby very tashily 
“‘givento the rejected the right todemand to know something more 
‘about the qualifications in literary criticism of the four sifters 
‘who gave utterance’ to this -sweéping condemnation. For 
‘though, ‘as one can judge from amusing paragraphs which 
‘appeared occasionally'in thé Radio Times, an immense amount _ 
‘of grotesque rubbish must have been sent in, itis highly possible 
‘that among the authors of the eliminated 10;000°‘poems may be 
Some who can produce pretty good evidence that they have,in _ 
-effect, been badly libelled, and‘ they may elect to‘seek t6 give Hy 
‘publicity-to ‘their grievance. Tennyson said: ‘Most can raise the Rage 
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nowadays-can write respectable verse, which justifies to some ex- ic 


_ tent my appeal in my former letter to ‘the law of averages’.(Iwas 


not thinking of poems of genius, since genius is incalculable.) ) Pat 


,. London, S.W.t_ |_| EDWARD VANDERMERE FLEMING 
eT se Saale tayo ten sy finer am € hy sae} Lyk =. 2 Ree See Ao 
‘Mr..J. Jay’. an Ay ene cats ni tsa Beh ap de ee 


‘Mr. ‘Edwin Muir’s explanations of what he means by ‘badly? 
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‘Controversy and Credit © 


more about Major Douglas” proposals, should 
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ertson’s own.suggestion verged onthe 
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action on which they were all agreed? As it is, we get elaborate 
statistics and analyses of economic matters, but little deductive 
if economics 
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be claimed to be a science, it should justify the claim by the 
session.of some measure of prevision—prescience. 

Major Douglas does come forward with definite proposals, 
which have secured the support of a large number of people. 
If fallacious, it should not be difficult to demonstrate. the 
fallacy, but criticism so far appears to be neither active nor 
3 convincing. Let us therefore hear more about them. Why 
_ ghould not their author, or any speaker he cares to nominate, 
2 have the opportunity of putting these proposals in a course. of 
a 

a 


talks’-—such as Mr. Dennis Robertson enjoyed—before the 
public? I heartily endorse Mr. Davis’ request: 


‘Richmond, Yorks. A. A, CLARKSON 


The Problem of Time - 


; We are interested in Dr. A. S. Russell’s commen*s on incom- 
_ mensurables in ‘the pattern of nature’. His statement that two 
swinging pendulums of unequal length will not twice achieve 
_ the adventure of being at their lowest points together because 
7 their period of swing involves the incommensurable 7, is not 
clear to us. For example, were one pendulum of such a length 
_ that its time of swing was T and another pendulum happened 
to be of such a length that its time of swing was 2T, then the 
period elapsing between consecutive times when they were at 
their lowest points of swing simultaneously would be 2T 
(assuming, of course, that their relative phases were such that 
_ they had once passed through the lowest points of swing at the 


same instants), We can understand. that if in such a case T is: 


commensurable, the length of the pendulums would be incom- 
mensurable as 7 is involved, but it certainly appears possible 
that a pendulum should exist for which T is commensurable. 


Pictorial Photographic Competition 
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_ Has not Dr. Russell assumed in his theory that both T and L 
(length of pendulum) are incommensurable -because 7 is 
involved in the. relation between them? We see no reason why 


_ in this particular case T should be regarded as incommensurable 


rather than L. 


London, W. 1 E. L.E. P. and F. A.P. 


Can We Imitate Christ? 


In reply to the letter under this heading in THE LISTENER of 
August 9, I cannot see how ‘a soldier’ can justify modern war- 
fare by quoting Luke xii. 36. An isolated text is no argument. 
In the same chapter Jesus prevents Peter from defending Him by 
the sword and heals the wounded ear. Verse 36 refers to the 
troubled times which would follow the crucifixion, and the 
apostles were to be prepared for sudden attack because it was 
vital for the message of Christianity that the men who alone 
could give it to the world should live to fulfil their mission. 

War -is not an imperfect institution founded on the essential 
characteristics of human nature, which can be gradually purified and 
reformed. It is essentially unmoralisable. It cannot be progressively 
idealised, still less Christianised. Men may call, and often have called, 
war just and righteous, but, simply because it is war, it is contrary to 
personal justice. If war then is an institution, like slavery or prostit 1- 
tion, which cannot be moralised, it must be renounced. 

The above quotation from Christian fFustice by N. L. 
Robinson, states clearly, in my opinion, the Christian attitude. 
War is inconsistent with Christianity, and must be renounced if 
we would imitate Christ. There can be no compromise. 

Hampstead G. A. FANCOURT 


* 
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The Marshal 
| ‘By BRUNO FRANK an ecomae 


HE. Solicitor-General of the Seine Court, M. de But at this manly and courteous utterance the poor, har 
Fronsac, left his house in the Cité and drove across  youth’s composure suddenly gave way. With an abrupt m 


the Pont-Neuf in his shabby old coach. _ ment he bent over the official’s hand and kissed it. When _ 
Ree . It was asummer evening, but of the kindthat makes straightened himself his eyes were full of tears. a + ae 
fo gaan one divine the coming autumn. A fine cold rain was falling, and ‘Go now to your sisters, my friend’, said the Marshal. 


mist hung over the river. There was holiday and few people Gaston went backwards out of the room, as though leavin 
were abroad, As his carriage turned left in the rue Saint presence at court. ~ as - Why AA NS A 

Honoré, M.de Fronsac drew the curtain across his window, with ‘Poor little chap’, Fronsac said, looking at the door as. a 
%s . the facial expression of one who scents evil-in the air. Closed behind him. Then, with both hands in the pockets of 
_ A few days before, on the eighteenth of August, 1847, Paris, his crumpled, unfashionable coat, he walked with short, — 
Ar and France, had been roused by one of those events the violent pecking steps to and fro in the room, his eyes now on the 
core and inordinate character of which seem to herald the downfall Marshal, now resting absently on the Emperor’s coronati 

_-—soof- society. The daughter of Count Sebastiani, Marshal of pobes.< +: Aub p taeestenn Oe ce 1 ee 
rors France, by her marriage the Duchess of Choiseul-Praslin, had Sebastiani stood full-length against the dark curtain of 
s been. found murdered in her palace. Suspicion was at once single window. His thin, shaven face was firm in outline;. 
4 directed upon her husband, to whom in twenty-two years of brows, above eyes whose glance was sharp and severe, had = 
fai married life she had borne no fewer than nine children; but who mained deeply black; the powerful hooked nose betrayed his _ 
BAS orga! _had for some time been giving public expression to an aversion Corsican origin. He wore a long ‘dressing-gown of dark-green 
_ for his wife which amounted almost to insanity. It was known _ stuff, very high in the throat, tight round the wrists and loose! ae 
: that he cherished a passion for his children’s English governess, _ girdled at the waist. And round his neck, on a diamond-studded | ‘ 
i stan _ an artful and ambitious young person; there was also talk of chain, he wore, strange to say, his grand cross, a dull, unimp: 


Ete” debts which he had wanted to cover with the dowry received sive trinket, that never left him—he had worn it ever ‘sinc 

Bars from his wife. is te ete ord - ois _ certain evening before Smolensk. __ Lt 

Beers Sy The Paris Chamber was summoned and the Duke-confined The silence lasted for some time. At last the Marshal said, 

ae _in the special prison in the Luxembourg. Rapid, almost quite quietly, in his clear voice that showed as yet no sign of — 

.-—~——s«éprecipitate, measures were taken to deal with the matter, on age: PET oe. 4 ee ny Shi, ge ee 

pe te oo account of a ferment among the people, that boded no good. “So you’ve taken over the business, Fronsac?’ ‘> ee 

The prosecution would be conducted by the Solicitor-General- “Yes’, said the Solicitor-General. \ ee 

Re _ in-Chief of Paris, Paul de Fronsac. He was obliged to accept it, _ ‘And gone into it thoroughly already?” oe? 

ae although Sebastiani was a friend of his. However, he knew that SLES sR Y perhaps te seer 4.3 ae 

Bo? the Marshal, whose friendship with him dated from the glorious Then with scarcely any pause, just as quietly: ‘He did it, of _ 

days of the Great Emperor, was not of those who fear lest course?’ ey Bg Pome ane Ak om 

scandal attach to their house. He was going to him this evening, ‘Yes’. Lg ee : lod 2 

: ms "not to concert any line of conduct, but simply out of friendly “Of course, of course’, repeated the Marshal, as though to : 

¥ and human sympathy. How would he find the Marshal? ‘Forgive me, it is simply for form’s sake.’ Then he added, as his 

ne Unbroken, of course, And yet he was feeling a little uneasy, as hands slowly found the cord of his dressing-gown: ‘But you’ve | 

“ae the uneven hoof-beat of his old horses rumbled under the let him have his own things, I-hope’, = ae 

\. ae archway and the carriage entered the courtyard of the -Hétel | ‘Everything. His man brought him a big chest besides’, 

“ar eae Sebastiani. é } ‘Unfortunately we cannot hope that his pistols were in it’, 
tie ~  *M. le Marshal is not at home to callers’, cried somebody, said the Marshal, clearing his throat with contempt. ‘The fellow 

= ket _ running down the staircase. is too big a coward’. - ; ; *... a oe 
_»~ __. ‘Nonsense, Baptiste’, said M. de Fronsac, showing his face _ And after a few seconds during which he, too, began to pace 
et Rie with its stubbly white beard behind the curtain. ‘Don’t you _the room with silent, measured tread, he added::.,.: “> is 

+t: Dee know my nags any more?’ fie ‘A bad business, Fronsac, a bad business’. _ re is 

—  -————s« “. beg that the Solicitor-General will pardon me’, murmured “You are bearing up well under it’, said the Solicitor-General. 

fon. ~ the servant, opening the door with a profound bow. ' . Sebastiani stopped. close beside him and looked down into his 

m= _The rain had stopped, but it was nearly dark in the court. eyes. ‘You mean I bear it too well?’ Fronsac answered by a _ 

Sa ‘The high narrow front windows were unlighted. Baptiste | deprecating wave. ‘Yes, Fronsac, that is what you do think, that 

> hurried up the stairs and opened both wings of the glass doors _- is what you must think. And in a certain sense itis true enough’. 

- +. - for the Solicitor-General; in the ante-chamber he lighted the — ‘Come, come’, answered the other,-‘after all, you are a mai 
tall fat candles in the sconces. His behaviour in all this was | and’—with a gesture towards the figure in the bestudded robe— 

very fidgety and he had to do the simplest thing twice over. ‘a soldier of the Emperor’. ‘All well and good. But it is : 

ae <2 _. ‘I will announce the Solicitor-General’, he said. - or that’. “No?’ ‘No. The real reason is simply and solely that I hav 

pe ‘Nonsense, Baptiste’, said M. de Fronsac, as before, and long been prepared for some such catastrophe’. Payee 

ast turned toward the familiar room. i a ‘Really? But if that was your opinion of the Duke, then I 

ae _ The Marshal appeared from the dark corridor. He looked don’t see——’ ae poise ee 

ke like a ghost, coming along without a sound in his soft shoes, thin “The Duke—the Duke > Sebastiani interrupted him, play- 
be) and white-haired—it would have been no shame to Fronsachad ing petulantly with his cross. ‘He had scarcely been. hamanae 

lo A he staggered back. Actually, he only took one little, suggestive then. No. For forty years I have been waiting for some awful 

tae ae step backwards. | : aoe thing to happen to. me or my house—some such shocking mur- 

‘Good, Fronsac. I’m glad to see you’, said the Marshal, ‘der, I mean actually. And from month to month it has surprised 

Bestisht putting out his cold, bony hand in greeting, _ me that it did not come, and still did not come, up to my 

‘ire Together the two old men went on into the gloomy house. ‘¢venty-second year. And now that it is my daughter who is 

See . : : . _ struck down—and I must tell you, Fronsac, that I loved her — 
Soy age. oY Baptiste slipped past them to make lights in the study. When i 2 Bret cr \" 

they entered it, two lustres burned on the writing-table and two Y¢ty dearly—it seems to me the right and natural, the or | 


over the chimney-piece; and beneath the portrait of the Emperor _ paet span Se es a oni algae tne ‘ 


in his coronation robes which hung by itself on one wall, unkempt grey locks in surprise and disapproval. He sat in $ 


Fronsac saw a very handsome, slender youth. stenthain beside the Greist ri ; I 


34 Pel 
“My grandson, Duke Gaston de Praslin’, said Sebastiani, but ‘No. I have looked forward to such a disaster as retrit Pie eid. 
without any gesture of introduction. ; r | Quite simply that; because I myself, in times cine: nea ‘. 

_ The young man bowed low and said ‘I am delighted, Mon- guilty of the death of a lovely, a wonderfully lovely 
sieur. . . - x -. woman. A horrible death, Fronsac, a horrible death’, — 

Sebastiani loses no time, thought de Fronsac. He simply | The other was unmoved. ‘A soldier and veteran 
__ drops his son-in-law and passes on the title. Aloud he saidin his | wars—how could your hands be clean of blood?’ he s 

___ harsh voice, grasping the youth’s hand warmly, ‘The pleasure ‘Not in war’, the Marshal cried out, jerking his 
__ is mine, my Lord Duke. The blood of my friend runs in. your frowning. He took a few rapid.steps and then stood 
L Lic 


_ veins, you cannot but be a gallant young man. The pleasure against the chimney-piece, between 
nes Sy + Fronsac. He began to talk; and wh 2 
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candles to left and right lighted up first one and then the other 
of his dark eyes and made it glitter. 
_ ‘He had sent me as his ambassador to Constantinople—I 


_ don’t know if you remember’. : 
The Solicitor-General half-growled, half-laughed: ‘We aren’t” 


= likely to forget, are we?’ 


There was a lot of work. There, as everywhere else, it was 


~ those damned Englishmen. Well, it was my job to protect the 


Sultan from them and make him believe it was on his account. 
_ Anyhow, it was good that we.had to work, because otherwise it 


_ would have been a bore. Le Verrier was with me, we were both 
_ just thirty, and there we lived alone with our servants in this 


barracks of a house in Pera. What were you doing in those days?” 

‘Righteen-six? Counsel for the military court of the Guards. 
Easy post’. — - Ps f 

‘Well, it was a bore. And no women. And for us, used to Paris 
—and to his campaigns! You remember how it used to be, when 
he came back to quarters after a victory. “Duroc, une femme!” 
And what they had ready was not unworthy of him. But we 
fared not so. much worse. No, there wasn’t much ennui about 
those wars... para ; 

_ But out there—the embassy ladies were all old or ugly—by 
chance or on principle, I don’t know which. Apart from_a 
Russian woman, and she was faithful to her husband, a frightful 
old hippopotamus. And of light ladies from Western Europe— 
not a single one. It was the time of the Janissary riots and the 
little dears had all taken fright. The Turkish women were not 
to be thought of. Some old dignitary from the Finance Ministry 
did tell us one day that he would take us into a harem; but the 
old speculator had got together the most pathetic lot of waifs and 
strays—I can still see Le Verrier’s face, He stood in front of the 
digni and slowly repeated, several times, ““Honteux, mon cher 

' Pacha, teux! The pasha went quite grey. He already saw 
himself hanged or worse, for we were the de facto masters of the 
place. We left with prodigious scowls, outside in the street we 
nearly burst. We were thirty years old, we “statesmen”! 

‘Evenings we sat at home across the river in Pera and smoked 
those curious Turkish pipes. Le Verrier would break into the 
silence with, ““That damned Mehmet!” By which he meant the 
Sultan—he was cursing him because he envied him. And at 
intervals he would add, with all sorts of accompanying smirks: 
“Oh for one glimpse inside the Bab-t-seadad!” ‘That is the 
inner entrance to the Serail, the “‘gateway to Bliss”. It was the 

“one word of Turkish Le Verrier managed to pick up. He was so 
completely French, dear old chap. He fell at Hanau. 

‘In other ways we had no easy time of it in this witches’ 
cauldron of diplomacy. But I was fairly successful, as successful, 
that is, as one can be, dealing with Englishmen, creatures 
without weaknesses or imaginations. One day, after negotiations 
lasting eight hours, I had carried through with their agent one of 
their famous renunciations of the right: to intervene—they had 
to be renewed on an average once every five weeks. That evening 
Le Verrier and I were sitting or lying pretty exhausted in our 
salon when he heard a noise outside. Without more ado the door 
opened and in came an enormous Moor, in all his war paint; we 
knew him, he was-a sort of chasseur—and ushered the Sultan 
into the room. 

‘Jt was extraordinary, an unheard-off condescension—but 
under him we were used to having honours showered on us. 

- *This Mehmet was a fat man—so fat he could scarcely stand 
‘up, and you couldn’t see his eyes. But no fool, and mostly a 
‘good-natured sort. We were four in the room, with the Grand 
Vizir, a man with a perpetual smile—he had once been in Paris 
and was always raving about the galleries of the Palais Royale. 
- The visit was quite brief, but very formal. The Sultan sat 
‘down; we three stood in front of him. He said, ““You’ve saved 
my kingdom, General!” 
- *J made a low bow. Of course I did not contradict him. 

«Have you a desire unfulfilled, General? I will give you what- 
ever you will’. | 

Jt was unexpected, I did not know what I ought to say. 
What had we to wish for, in those days, when we were servants 


_ of our Emperor! The world was ours—hein?” 


‘Yes’, responded Fronsac, from his armchair. 

_. J considered, and I looked at Le Verrier, who stood there 
- not understanding a word. The whole thing struck me like a 

good joke, so I said: 

* «Then I would beg of your Sublimity the privilege of seeing 

the harem”. — ; 

€ “Good, you may see it”, says Mehmet, who got up and went 
out of the room. 

‘Next afternoon the Grand Vizir appeared to fetch me. Le 
Verrier came along, but the Grand Vizir explained smiling that 
he scarcely thought the permission extended to another person. 

_ And at the famous “Gateway to Bliss” this verdict was emphatic- 
ally and unpleasantly confirmed by the armed guard. Le Verrier 
made a face and turned back. The Chief Eunuch received me 

 4n an ante-chamber and the round b 


egan. 
> was all pretty second-rate. I had been told before that 


layed the chief role in the appointments to the 
vem, and when I saw. these stupid, fatted-up creatures I 
ieved it. And the thing had its embarrassing side. For these 
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ladies don’t sit round together in- rows, as we imagine; the 


important ones have their own apartments, and I was shown 
into them everywhere, feeling a perfect fool. Of course, I was 
announced—but after all, it was painful. I saw a few pre 
faces but nothing marvellous. The thing I saw that I liked best 
was the beautiful inlaid furniture. ‘ 

‘We passed through one big vaulted reom that was something 
like a Frenchman’s notion of a serail. A dozen or so minor 
wives sat round on cushions-on the coloured stone steps and 
chatted together. When we came in they stopped and stood 
up, provincial and embarrassed. I looked at all their faces, 
without exception coarse, Asia~-Minor types. 

‘I began to regret my frivolous wish and.longed to get away. 

But the Eunuch was ruthlessly conscientious, he led me into 
another set of apartments beyond the vaulted hall. And here 
I saw the first and only female in the whole collection who made 
any claims on my heart—perhaps only on my senses. 
_ *She was a slim, brown young thing, with delicate feet and 
hands. The other favourite wives had all been careful to pre- 
serve their dignity; but she rushed up to us, obviously delighted 
to escape even for a moment from the horrors of boredom, and 
began to twitter like a bird, in some unknown tongue. 

‘I asked my conductor where she came from. She was a 
Cypriot, it seemed, and had been here only a few weeks. 

‘I felt taken with pity and desire. The little creature’s brown 
eyes had such a naive and friendly expression, her little em- 
broidered. jacket was so temptingly puffed and ruffled. I took 
her firm little brown hand, and kissed her wrist. 

‘The Eunuch urged me away. I went unwillingly. He wanted 
me to visit still other rooms, but I rebelled. When we were back 
in the ante-chamber he said: ““My master commands me to ask 
Your Excellency a question’. 

©“Very good. Ask”. 

‘Ts there a woman in the serail that has found favour in 
the eyes of Your Excellency?” 

‘I said “Yes, the Cypriot girl’. 

‘He bowed, so low that his face was hidden, and said, ““Your 
Excellency will receive her this evening as a present”. 

‘I left, very pleasantly excited. I told Le Verrier our good 
luck. We had a room prepared and put everything pretty in it 
that we had by us. We discussed whether we could take the 
little creature away with us; for there was already a report that 
Emperor would use us in the Spanish ‘campaigns’. 

The Marshal had told his story rapidly and fluently. Now he 
broke off. 

‘Well?’ Fronsac. asked, impatiently. He stood up. “The 
Sultan had her executed, eh?’ He seemed not to find the story 
quite worth telling. 
~ ‘Worse, Fronsac, worse’, said the Marshal. 

‘We sat there in the evening, quite happily waiting, and the 
black chasseur brought us her head—just her head, on a copper 
salver. It had been treated, all the blood was squeezed out, the 
eyes were stuck wide open and the hair was beautifully dressed’. 

‘Shameful’, said Fronsac. 

‘Yes. Poor Le Verrier was sick. I bit my finger to keep from 
going to pieces and took the note the black chap handed to me. 
I could speak Turkish a little but not read it, so I had to have 
the thing translated for me at the Embassy next day. It went 
like this: 

<“‘As a Believer in the true faith I cannot deliver to you, a 
Christian, a woman of my own religion. But I have thought of 
a way by which you may be assured that she upon whom you 
have cast the eye of desire will at least never belong to anyone 

e”? a ° 

‘A horrible story’, repeated the Solicitor-General. 

Sebastiani stood in-the middle of the great room, lighted by 
the burned-down, flickering tapers. After a while he said, his 
hand on the chain of his cross: 

‘J am not a sentimental man, Fronsac. I survived Russia; at 
my Emperor’s command I let half a regiment be killed off at 
Leipsic for no reason whatever, and before Lisbon I ordered 
the execution of nineteen Saxon mutineers. So after all... . 
But that poor little soul, that little cut-off head like a wax 
model—she has followed me everywhere I went. On all our 
losing battle-fields, in England, in Naples, on all my missions. 
I do not mean that I have lain sleepless on my bed with the 
hair rising on my head—of course not. But I have waited with 
perfect fatalism for this murder to avenge itself—this murder 
caused by a crazy mood of mine. Somehow, sometime, on me 
or mine. It may sound ugly enough: but today, at least, I feel 
a certain sort of peace’. 

The standard clock, of severe Empire style, with a great 
golden N, struck the hour: ten strokes. Sebastiani spoke again: 


‘J believe in nothing. None of his Generals believed in any- 


thing. But I find it hard not to think that this cur of a Choiseul 
Was astOOlegsrs, os 
There was a knock; Baptiste came in. He said: ‘An attendant 
is here with a message for Monsieur the Solicitor-General’. 
Fronsac left the room, but came »ack almost immediately. 
‘Something to do with this business?’ asked the Marshal. 
Yes’, said Fronsac. ‘He has taken poison’. 
‘Good’, said the Marshal. 
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What Use are Kings? _ 
King Edward VII. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 15s, 
Edward VII. By H. E. Wortham. Duckworth. 2s. 


Edwardian England. Edited by F. 


By W. J. 


It Is AN ODD FACT that the three commonest forms of govern- 
ment today have all existed since the beginning of history. If 
tradition and antiquity are to be appealed to, then a republic ts 
as ancient and venerable an institution as a monarchy, and dic- 
tatorship has as long a past as either of these two forms into 
which it has always merged, being an intermediary from the one 
to the other. The reason for this lies in the general nature of 
things. Everything must change, and since this is the most fun- 
damental law of life it is natural that the history of human 
society should reveal the evolution of a method of change, a 
method to facilitate and control the inevitable and necessary 
changes. In the sphere of government this is shown by the 
trinity, ‘ Republic—Dictatorship—Monarchy; the pendulum 
swinging ever from the left to the right and back again from the 
right to the left. 

Sixty or seventy years ago in this country it would have been 
possible to hear frequent and ardent expressions of belief in 
republicanism. Republicanism went with high thinking and 
austere living, monarchism with riotous or, at least, gay living 
and no thinking at all. The classic example of Rome was always 
at hand—Rome noble, virtuous and triumphant as a republic; 
wicked, luxurious and: disintegrating as a monarchy or empire. 
As Mr. Chesterton might put it, a Merry Monarch is the most 
natural thing in the world, but who has ever heard of a Merry 
President? Here again is something fundamental in human 
nature, namely, our dualism, from which springs our twofold 
response to be both careless and dutiful, gay and serious, 
austere and riotous. In 1870 in England, the noble republican 
and the gay monarchist which lives in each complete mature 
human being had got a bit separated, there was abroad a spirit 
of fanaticism and intolerance owing to this psychological divi- 
sion, and there was much criticism of the Prince of Wales and 
his betting and racing friends on the one side, and much disgust 
with the narrowness of Victorian republican standards of mor- 
ality and conventionality on the other. The purpose of educa- 
tion should be to keep both these opposite elements in every 
human being in a harmonious equilibrium, with an occasional 
plunge to one side or the other without fatally disturbing the 
general poise. This actually is the problem of government also; 
and when a country is well-governed this oscillation takes place 
naturally and fruitfully without violence. But there are times 
when many causes combine to push the balance dangerously 
far to one side, until there is a collapse and a revolution, after 
which a poise’ is reached again, but ina new place. It seems hard 
now. to. believe that the Royal Family was extremely unpopular 
in England in the ’seventies of last century, but Mr. E. F. 
Benson draws a vivid and not over-coloured picture of republi- 
can agitation here after the Franco-Prussian wat, in which 
English sentiment was on the side of France while Queen Vic- 
torla had written to her daughter. in Berlin that the feéling of 
the country was ‘all with Prussia’. Mr. Benson says: 


Additional bitterness was caused by the report that the Queen’s 
messenger between London and the English Ambassador in: Paris 
who was now, of-course, accredited to the French Republic, brought 
private letters from her and the Prince to the Crown Prince of 
Germany with congratulations on the triumphant end of the war. 


These messages appear to haye been merely verbal family 
salutations, but the report, says Mr. Benson, : 


fanned public feeling against them both and there was a widespread 
agitation for the establishment of a Republic in England. Further 
fuel was piled on from other sources of discontent with the monarchy; 
the Queen’s continued seclusion, already extremely unpopular, was 
‘added to the blaze and speakers in newly-founded Republican clubs 
all over the country produced figures to show what the country spent 
on a soyereign whom her subjects never saw, and who must be laying 
by enormous sums contributed by taxpayers who received no benefit 
whatever from her existence. The Prince similarly had an income of 
over a hundred thousand pounds; certainly he, unlike his mother, 
spent it all, and was supposed to be heavily in debt. But the manner 
of his spending was as objectionable as his mother’s saving, for it 
was all poured down the sink of his private life and went in gambling 
and in betting and in the companionship of such intimate friends of 
his as the two co-respondents in the Mordaunt case. ‘With a soverei 

who was never seen except by the gardeners at Osborne and the 
ghillies at Balmoral, and an‘heir-apparent who appeared too often. 
where he should not, England would do very well to be rid of them: 
And ail this was not mere. gutter-talk; Mr. Gladstone, the Prime 


Minister, told both the absentee mother and the too frequently- . 


J. C. Hearnshaw. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
TURNER 


present son that he was seriously disturbed about it. Even under the 
Prince Regent, to whom the Prince was compared, England had never 
been so dissatisfied with her reigning House and its stability was 
hever less secure. F 


This is not an exaggerated picture but that was the furthest 
point; soon the pendulum moved the other way and one of.the 
principal causes was the character of the Prince of Wales who 
did not become King Edward VII until his sixtieth year, in 
rgo1. The. first and truest thing to be said about King 
Edward VII is that he was an exceptionally decent, honest and 
genial man, far in advance of his environment as a social human 
being. ‘The mere facts presented by Mr. Benson, Mr. Wortham 
and Professor Hearnshaw in their respective books are abundant 
to show the attractiveness of King Edward’s character. His 
was one of those sound natures which no treatment can spoil. 
If there had been any ill-will or badness of nature in him his 
terrible upbringing under the strict supervision of the Prince 
Consort would have had fearful results, As Mr. Benson puts it: 


All freedom was denied to this unfortunate young man . . . and 
his birthright of youth was sold over his head . . . when the Prince ~ 
smoked a cigarette he had to do so with the precautions of a boy of 
thirteen and“crouched behind. the shrubs in the garden. 


Then in 1860, at the age of nineteen, he was allowed to make 
a tour (with his Governor) to Canada and the United States. 

The result was startling. The Prince, who was neither a natural 
athlete nor a natural scholar and had survived an education and 

an environment which would have turned most young men 
into prigs or bounders, was an-incredible success in Canada 4 
and the United States. Everybody was astonished and the 
Prince Consort wrote to his aged advisor Baron Stockmar: 
“Bertie. is generally pronounced the most perfect. product of 
nature’. The fact was that King Edward VII understood men 
and life with the natural ease.of the born man of. the world 
in the best sense of that word. He had a natural zest for life 
and for human society with an immense fund of commonsense 
and a shrewd judgment for people.and things, but particularly 
people. Above all, he was completely without affectation or 
intolerance, he judged people for himself and for their own 
qualities and he was not taken in by pretensions of any kind; 
in fact, he was that rare human being, a man who is strong 
enough and individual enough to be wholly himself and to 
make no. pretences whatever. This was a startling phenomenon 
in Victorian society, and no wonder that as time went on and 
the Prince went his own way, choosing his own society and his 
own friends, the astonishing spectacle of this son of the ‘good’ 
Prince Albert and of Queen Victoria hob-nobbing with racing 
men, Jewish financiers, actors and actresses, etc., etc., scan- 
dalised a large part of the country. 

But King Edward was not a mere pleasure seeker. As Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw says: “Minister after minister listened sym- 
pathetically to the prince’s appeal for work. Minister after 
minister. made tentative suggestions to the unsmiling and 
irresponsive queen ..-. to every suggestion the queen said no’. 
Nevertheless, ministers got into the habit of consulting with 
him and he became more and more useful to the country 
diplomatically and politically every year. In.the meantime he 
carried on. his.personal activity, widening the boundaries of 
society, bringing,,in ‘commercial magnates, theatrical and 
operatic stars, Jewish financiers, eminent lawyers and doctors 
who hitherto had been regarded as outside the inner circle of 
the elect’, ges ; 

Here we see some of the advantages of royalty. Kings, Queens 
and Princes _can.do-what is impossible for Presidents to do 
because royalty, in Lord Melbourne’s famous phrase, ‘has no 
damned merit about it’. You are a Prince not because you are 
better, wiser, cleverer, stronger or handsomer than another — 
man, -but just.because you are a Prince by the grace of God, ~ 
like a poet or an artist. This fulfils some mysterious need of 
humanity which will not admit the complete rationalisation 
and republicanisation of everything. But when Princes go 
wrong there is the devil to play. There is a mysterious cc i 
between Princes and Republics and a world without one 
the other would in some. way seem. to us nowadays as rather __ 
incomplete. Royal families probably need ups and downs like _ 
other families and the law of change which is the law of life ~— 
probably prevents both Princes and Republics from becoming — 
permanent and wholly bad, -: 2. 2 
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Grieg. By Yvonne Rokseth. Reider, Paris. 20 francs. 
OF THE FEW BOOKS in English, German, or French devoted so far 
_ to Grieg, none is really satisfactory. To deal with his music ina 
- critical, balanced spirit, to situate him in his time, to draw a 
_ picture of him that will be neither magnified nor dwarfed, but 
actually life-size, appears to be a difficult task—perhaps for the 
__ reason: that -his personality is both very significant and. very 
 limited—far more limited than that of any other composer of 
equal significance. The originality, charm, and other. merits of 
_ his music have been exaggerated and underrated in turn. He has 
_ been disproportionately extolled as‘one of the first great pioneers 
of national feeling in music (which would never have happened. 
had the Russian music written long before he had asserted him- 
self been better known); and, later, too much capital was made 
out of his shortwindedness and lack, not only of technical inde- 


pendence, but of ordinary technical efficiency. 


' -. Miss. Yvonne Rokseth, besides avoiding both extremes 
(which, after all, would be only a negative merit) shows critical 
acumen and an intuitive sense of proportion. The book makes 
excellent reading, is instructive (and beautifully illustrated), 
brief, but thorough. from both the biographical and_ critical 
points of view. An English translation of it would surely’ be 
‘welcome. She rightly shows that Grieg was, by nature, exclu- 
sively a lyrical composer, whom the rigidity and dryness of the 
‘tuition received at the Leipzig Conservatorium deterred at the 
very start: He took no interest in the practical exercises which 
might have helped him to acquire ‘technical elasticity’ and 
breadth. On the other hand, he assimilated all too readily. the 
stereotyped airs and graces in vogue among Mendelssohn’s 
jmitators. This led him, when he started using native folk-tunes; 
to believe that these should be given some kind of convention- 
ally correct garb.. He was doomed often to. fall. short—as in 
_ ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’ or ‘Olaf Trygvason’; and he himself felt that he 
Jacked the power to write the ‘great Norwegian music-drama’ 
_ _ of which he dreamt. ‘I am beginning to think’, he wrote to his 
_ friend F. Beyer, ‘that fate reserves this achievement for someone 
else’. But his imagination and sense of line and colour soared 
freely in many directions, and made him one of the most de- 
lightful-and original minor poets the musical world has known. 
Miss Rokseth pays loving tributes to the genuineness and fresh- 
ness of his inspiration, and points out that even in the works 
which he wrote on an ambitious, or comparatively big; scale; 
and which can hardly be defended from the point of view of 
structure and breadth of style, many truly beautiful things are 
- to be found. Her conclusion is: ‘His music at its best conveys 
animpression of perfect sincerity, artlessness, and tender subtlety 
—it is the music of a gentle soul which has full confidence in life 
_ and in. nature’. 
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The Romantic Agony. By Mario Praz. Translated 
‘by Angus Davidson. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


- Although Signor Praz states in the preface to this elaborate and 

very fully documented study of what he defines as ‘erotic 
sensibility’ in European literature of the nineteenth century, his 
intention to avoid on the one hand literary criticism, and on the 
other psychopathological interpretation, he does, in fact, make 
use of both methods. Certainly, it is difficult to see how he 
could have avoided doing so consistently. But, whereas Nordau, 
writing on a cognate subject, arrived all too readily at absurd 
and wholly unjustifiable conclusions, Signor Praz is content to 

- provide the evidence and leaves his readers to draw their own. 
‘The reader, in short, must weigh the evidence in his own hands, 
and only experience will enable him to judge whether it is 
biassed or not. 

Signor Praz has set out to trace this cross-current in European’ 
 fiterature from its origin, according to him, inthe fiction of the 
 jate eighteenth century and in the pseudo-philosophical 
_ writings of De Sade, through the Romantic Movement itself 
and by way of Baudelaire, the symbolist poets and Lautréamont 

to the surréalistes of the present day. The emphasis, it should 
__ benoted, is chiefly on French literature, in spite of Signor Praz’s 
numerous and illuminating quotations from German, English 
and Italian. But much the most serious criticism that can be 
brought against this book, is Signor Praz’s tendency to confuse 
_ this cross-current with the mainstream of the Romantic Move- 
‘ment. It is, 
attribute every manifestation of the human spirit to some sexual 
~ cause, and to regard the sexual instinct as the primum mobile of 
 uman activity. Such an assumption is certainly justified by a 
idy of the writings of De Sade and Lord Byron, which Signor 
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not complete, justification may be found in the poems of 
zudelaire and the novels of Huysmans and D’Annunzio, But 
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not only deceptive but positively misleading. After all, algolag- 
nia, sadism and masochism under the, guise of fashionable 
terminology have always existed, in life as well as in the inter- 
pretation of life which we call art. Pain, indeed, is as much a 
part of pleasure as the thorn is of the rose; and the instinct to 
destroy is as inextricably mingled with the instinct to preserve 
as the desire to love and cherish coexists with the desire to 
inflict. pain. Thus the evidence, collected by Signor Praz, is 
only admissible and important when it can be shown that the 
moral: law,.which insists that to love, to enjoy and to preserve 
is more valuable than cruelty, pain and death, has been broken 
or denied: Happily there have been very few moral outlaws like 
De Sade, whose perverseness is their sole claim to perpetuity. 
But in the literary underworld such men have always attracted 
disciples, and it is significant that a majority of the names 
mentioned by Signor Praz are those of men who have survived, 
not on any merits of their own, but simply as the devil’s 
advocates. - 


Clues and Crime. By H. T. F. Rhodes. Murray. 6s. 


The popularity of the modern detective novel, with its mazelike 
intricacy of plot and unravelment, is one sign of the perfection 
to which modern society has brought. the art of detecting and 
catching evildoers. Not medicine, nor any other branch of 
science, has advanced with greater rapidity from primitive 
crudeness to civilised refinement than has criminal investigation. 
Mr. Henry Rhodes, in his latest study of the subject, reminds 
us, in his opening chapters, of several almost unbelievable 
miscarriages of justice which history records as having occurred 
while the application of science to crime was still in its infancy. 
He quotes the case of Judge Cambo, who in eighteenth-century 
Malta- condemned to death a man of whose innocence he 
himself had private and first-hand knowledge, simply because 
the man had confessed himself guilty under torture. The 
extraction of such confessions was (and is today in countries 
where the arm of the law is weak or corrupt) a central and 
necessary feature of criminal procédure so long as conviction 
of the guilty by direct evidence’ or scientific proof was difficult 
to obtain. Thus in the seventeenth century the valet Lebrun 
was racked and executed for a murder to which a fellow servant 
later confessed; and at the end of the eighteenth Kitty Ogilvy 
was convicted of poisoning her husband, without proof that any. 


poison had been administered at all. Mr. Rhodes shows. us 
the transition towards modern methods of investigating crime 
by taking the case of the death of Mary Ashford in 1817, 
which has always remained something of a mystery, because 
the clues which existed were not followed up scientifically, 
He then contrasts with this the Voirbo case, solved in 1869 by 
the French detective Macé, who deduced from the discovery of 
a single decomposed limb in a well the complete story of a mur- 
der, and secured a conviction, What was the science which 
enabled such changes in methods of investigation to come 
about in no more than fifty years? It was based firstly upon 
systematic observation of detail, in which apparently most crime 
investigators of earlier centuries were seriously deficient; 
and secondly; upon applying the discoveries of modern chemis= 
try to the elucidation of the detail so observed. Mr. Rhodes 
takes one example after another of this—the identification of 
fingerprints and bloodstains, the detection of forgery’ and 
poisoning by chemical analysis and by the use of the camera 
and microscope—and illustrates each by sketches of notorious 
criminal mysteries. 

In the course of his interesting book he contrives not only to 
present in a new light many of the better-known cases, but also 
to unearth for our benefit several cases which have been rarely 
if ever before discussed. The author concludes by reminding 
us that though the science of detection has hitherto kept-pace 
satisfactorily with the development of crime, unceasing vigilance 
and readiness to explore and adopt new methods of investigation 
will be necessary, if the arm of the law is to remain potent 
in the complexities of our modern civilisation. 


The Meaning of Animal Colour and Adornment 
By Major R. W. Hingston. Arnold. 18s. 


Major Hingston has given us yet another book on Natural His- 
tory. This latest sets out to give us a new interpretation of that 
much-discussed problem presented by the Coloration of 
Animals. Why has the external covering of the animal body, 
with a few exceptions, become a repository for pigments often of 
great brilliance? This is a question more easily asked than an- 
swered. But, in some mysterious way it has come about that cer- 
tain products of the blood form pigments which may be, and 
sometimes are, deposited in the internal tissues; but even then 
the external covering is also pigmented. This, indeed, has be- 
come its natural resting-place, and this, apparently, has come 
about because the delicate nervous system requires to be screened 


A careful See of all the sys however, seems to show that we 


may conclude that what we call the ‘waste-products’ of the blood 
—amelanin and lipochrome pigments—are got rid of: ‘by being 
deposited either in the skin, or its covering, where at last it is of 
real use. Though it may, and often does, produce ‘an uniform 
and generally ‘fuscous” hue, it is much more commonly disposed 
of so as to form patterns, often of extreme complexity and 
beauty, as in the feathers of birds, or the scales covering the 
wings of butterflies. This process of colour-synthesis © ‘seems 
to be associated with the formation of certain secretions set 


_ free by the sexual glands, first appearing in the males, and later 


acquired by the females. In some species this’ splendour is 
assumed only during the breeding-season, in others, e.2.5 the 
kingfisher, it has become a permanent possession. There are, 
however, innumerable cases where this coloration has come to 


_ have a life-saving value, forming either-a ‘concealing’ or ‘pro- . 
tective’ coloration, or a ‘warning’ coloration. In the former the © 


effect of the coloration is to break up the solid:appearance of 
the body and cause it, so long asit is not moving, to blend with its 
immediate surroundings. Spots and stripes are characteristic 
of ‘concealing’ coloration. In warning coloration, on the other 
hand, we have intense contrasts of vivid colour, generally of 
black and red, or black and yellow. Such markings make the 
body conspicuous,.and they .are always associated with a 
nauseous taste, or even with the ability to inflict a poisonous 
and death-dealing bite. Such, in broad outline, is the interpreta- - 
tion of the coloration of animals commonly accepted eee 
biologists today. 

* Major Hingston, in his book, will have none of it. He fear? 
lates a theory of his own which ‘leaves the reviewer gasping with 
astonishment. For him, all coloration, of whatever kind, has 
come into being to give expression to two emotions—fear. and 
anger. We say that the little beetle we know as the ‘ladybird’ 
with her black and red cloak is ‘warningly-coloured’, and that 
the hen-pheasant, or the striped nestlings of the grebe, or the 
young of the wild boar, are ‘protectively’ coloured. They cer- 
tainly seem to lend no support to his interpretation. Neverthe- 


Jess, this is a book to read. Another point of view is always worth 


having, and Major Hingston has given it, in full measure. ~~ 


The Corn Laves and Social England. By C. R. Fay 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Fay does not always name his books happily. It is only the 
last chapter of his book which bears out the promise of his title, 
only the last chapter in which we see, vividly described, the 
effect of English Corn Law policy upon English life and thought 
in the nineteenth century. ‘Gold and corn’, he says with great 
truth, ‘have ever roused men’s passions. Over them there have 
been wars, not of words only: they have run the herring and the 
clove a close race’. True, never more so than in England from 
Adam Smith till 1850; and in the past dozen years the problem 
of corn seems tobe returning in another form. But Mr, Fay, 
though he does referto Ottawa and Canadian wheat,.does not 
go into the question at all fully, and gives only twenty pages to 


’ his most interesting chapter. It is, indeed, not very easy to see 
‘the design of Mr. Fay’s book as a whole. It starts with an account 


of British Government policy with regard to the corn trade 
from 1688 to 1815; it follows with excursuses on particular 
aspects of controlled trade; viz.; the position of.the millers and -- 
bakers, the London corn market, and the methods of taking 
average prices in order to discover whether importation of corn. 
was to be permitted. Next comes a long study of the prices of 
corn under the Corn Law of 1815, together with an essay: on 
the Repeal movement and another, not in itself much concerned ~ 
with corn,:on the economic policy of Huskisson. These bring 


- wus to the chapter already mentioned, which is entitled, “The 


Corn Laws and Social Thought’, and an appendix, one-quarter 
the length of the book, which consists simply-of a reprint of 
two speeches of Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Fay’s book is, in fact, 
rather a collection of essays, with two speeches, than a con- 
sidered work. 

’ If this fact is remembered, the student of agrarian sities will 
find much interesting material in the book. Mr. Fay always’ 
writes with vigour and freshness, whether he is dealing with 
corn prices, the iniquity of middlemen, or the trials of customs 
Officials; and anyone who has any illusions about the ease of 


- working a State-controlled trade in corn may be recommended 


to turn to his Chapter IV and read it with care. Political agita- 


- tors, again, might well study the history of the Anti-Corn Law _ 


League and its success—and compare it, if they have the infor- 


pay mation, with the American Anti-Saloon League and 7ts success. 


_ A writer who uses his imagination and really feels and knows 


n the light. The | fact hat animals igs live in cian 


"sound caverns are white, and that our own skins when rae reader than the most competent text-book, and Mr. 
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_ of reality outweighs, in the end, a good many of his. fale 


’ Fergusons went a little deeper; deeper still went the Allinghams — 


_ whole world. 


early struggle and the final victory in the-field of this. compara- 
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Wrack. By Peadar O'Donnell. Gape. 7s. 6d. e 


“Wrack’ is the drama of a stormy night on an island off the west : 
of Ireland when, after a period of semi-starvation, there is a _ 
chance of herring. The main characters are Hughie Boyle and ~ 
his young wife Brigid, and to these two our hearts go out in their be 
youthful, warm, trusting love, threatened as it always is by the 


‘malign sea, that background of eternal danger. She hates the 


sea_and the island-life-with its perpetual toiling and moiling; he 
defies it, loves it, is grateful to it, on this night fights it—and i is’; ; 
beaten by it. ‘Riders to the Sea’ was the tragedy of amotherwho __ 
lost all her sons to the waves. This is the tragedy of a-bereaved — : 
wife. It is done with vigour and the reading of it invogorates — : 
accordingly. But to compare it with Synge’s masterpiece w . a 
be unfair. O’Donnell knows even better than Synge the world 

he writes of, but, it may be, he knows it too well, is too close to 
it to see as Synge saw that this life of the islands “offers material _ - 
not merely fora domestic drama but a cosmic one. And so it: Pe, 
‘Wrack’ is more true to the daily round of life on oe islands it | 


= 


is neither so deep nor so universal. . - ee ee 
- The fact is that Anglo-Irish literature keeps course, one 
might almost say, according to programme. It is the rediscoveleea = 
the rehabilitation, and the interpretation of Irish life, by three _ + 
different sets of writers. The Sheridans began weakly; the 


_ * 


and the Yeatses; deeper still Synge. But these were always what — 
the modern politically-minded Irishman would call ‘out- — a 

siders’. Side by side with them were dramatists like Colum and 
Murray and Corkery—men of the people themselves, ifatone 
remove. They were good as rehabilitators, well enough at 
_ presenting pictures of Irish life as it is lived, timid in inter="- 
preting it. Now we have the men of the islands discove eo,’ 
their own world for themselves, making their own art. O’Donn md an. 
is one of the finest of them, showing us here what a ‘Ridersto 
the Sea’ is like when written by one of the riders themselves. _ 
Liam O’ Flaherty is another. Maurice O’Sullivan a third. 
Naturally they write first of what is nearest to them—the hunger 
and the harshness or the gaiety and the fun of their daily round. § 
For it is again only discovery. We may hope that the native — 
interpreters are on the way. Then and only then yall Angee : 
Trish literature have come the full cee ae 
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Wireless Over Thirty Years. By R. N. Vyvyan 
Routledge. 8s. 6d. _ 


This latest book on the history of wireless is written by no lesser — 
authority than the Chief Engineer of the Marconi Company; 
it is doubtful if there is another man, except Marchese Marconi __ 
himself, who knows more about the progress of wireless from | 33 
its early days. Mr. Vyvyan says that nearly all the development —__ 
and research work leading up to the invention of wireless tele- 
graphy has been done by professors. The chief aim of their ee 
research and experiments has been to acquire further know- __ 
ledge, and advance the cause of science another step. They have baa 
laboured often without reward, beyond the remuneration they _ 
received as professors, imparting their knowledge to the students ne 
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under them. Their time was sufficiently occupied. in their 
academic duties, and their research work was generally done in 
their few hours of leisure. The possibility of developing their 
discoveries for commercial purposes seldom occurred to them. 
It remained therefore for a mere youth, Marconi, to seize the 

great opportunity offered, and with consummate intuition and 
skill to put his finger on the missing links and co-ordinate the 
work already done into a result of incalculable value to mankind. —_ 


4 


_It was Clerk-Maxwell who predicted mathematically the-exist- _ he 


ence of ‘wireless’ (electro-magnetic waves) and Hertz who — 


ee by practical experiment the truth of Maxwell’s 


theory: The work:of Hertz was followed out by, amongst others, a 
Spratescnr iat of Bologna University. Marconi was one of his 
students; he clearly perceived the practical possibilities of the oe y 


theoretical work of Maxwell, Hertz and the rest of the brilliant — a 
band of scientists of the period and, having grasped the princi- i 4 % 
ples, started work, with a bulldog tenacity—work which. over> 
threw innumerable obstacles and culminated not only in. com=_ 
mercial wireless telegraphy but also in broadcasting, which is * 

changing so rapidly. the mental outlook of the masses of ae . 
~ Mr. Vyvyan’s béok, in which there is not a single mathengile s: 
cal formula, reads like an exciting novel. It is hard. aa 
any man who would not be interested in the romance 


tively new art. There are 256 pages packed with ; 
the most important character, important not — to those.who > ea 
are engaged professionally in radio engineering, but to every-_ 

body who is interested in science. Such an authoritative work 
is of the greatest possible value to teachers and abies e Ww 
as the listener-at large. 


